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Tr aC ARD. Sivobaies aie: abolition ‘of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
Jand values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abanden 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the ereed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 





THE NEW PRESIDENT. 

The inauguration of Mr. Harrison as 
president of the Umited States last Mon- 
day was witnessed by an enormous throng 
of people despite a driving rain storm 
that seriously interfered with the cere- 
monial part of the day’s programme, The 
fact that so many people were incon- 
venienced is to be regretted, but the 
failure of some of the spectacular features 
of the affair may have a wholesome 
effect if it tends toward greater sim- 
plicity. The peaceful transfer of the vast 
powers of the presidency from a defeated 
candidate to his successful contestant is, 
under almost any circumstances, an im- 
pressive event, but in this instance it is 
all the more remarkable because the re- 
tiring president received a majority of the 
votes cast and the new incumbent was 
unquestionably chosen by a minority of 
the people, though in accord with the 
terms of the law that renders such a 
choice possible. Sucha transfer of power 
demonstrates how deep-seated is the re- 
spect of our people for law, but its im- 
pressiveness is very largely due to the 
fact that the change is peaceable and un- 
forced. The growing disposition to sur- 
round the event with the pomp and 
pageantry attending « royal accession 
detracts from its dignity, and the impres- 
siveness of a purely civic and peaceful 
ceremony is marred by the ever increas- 
ing display of military power in the in- 
wugural processions 





However, after such fashion as_ best 
suits the caprice of the time, Mr. Harri- 
son has been inaugurated, and he has 
given in his inaugural address the first 
opportunity offered our people for form- 
ing a judgment as to his qualifications for 
the great office he has just assumed. The 
speech is certainly a disappointing one to 
all who share the patriotic desire that the 
president of the United States shall make 
a creditable appearance in the perform- 
ance of every duty devolving upon him. 
Asa literary production it is below me- 
diocrity and in no respect does it rise 
above the level of an ordinary stump 
speech. Its opening paragraphs read like 
a tame Fourth of July oration spiced with 
@ little conventional piety. The usual 
boasting of our growth in wealth and pop- 
ulation is varied by an unintentionally 
amusing metaphor worthy of Sir Boyle 
Roche. Speaking of the rapid removal of 
the center of population westward, Mr. 
Harrisoa declares that “that which was 
once the body” —meaning our eastern pop- 
ulation—‘“has come to be only the rich 
fringe of the nation’s robe,” 

But inaugural addresses and presiden- 
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tial messages are nat Ga a Selena on 
their literary merits. The question con- 
cerning them is,—Do they reveal the pur- 
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pose ofa strong man, clearly expressed, no | 


matter how uncouthly? If they do they 
serve their purpose and justly command 
popular respect. So faras Mr. Harrison 
is concerned, we must look for our answer 
to this question in those portions of his 
message that treat of the taviff, the sur- 
plus and the so-called ‘Southern ques- 
tion,” since these are the questions on 
which the election turned, so far as ap- 
peals to reason, prejudice or passion had 
any weight with voters. 


In his fou tent of he tariff question Mr, 
Harrison calls what he evidently regards 
ashistorytohisaid. He does not go quite 
back to the time when the people of the 
infant republic were, with a true and 
sound instinct, secking through their am- 
bassadors to open wp with all mankind that 
absolute freedom of trade which they had 
established among themselves. He _ pre- 
fers to start a few years later, when 
there was something of a craze to resent 
Fngland’s protective policy by forcing 
the home manufacture of inferior goods 
and forseeking by futile patriotic pledges 
to make people content with cotton jeans 
and linsey woolsey. It seems almost im- 
possible that any man of ordinary intelli- 
gence should attempt to exalt that transi- 
tory and childish episode into a serious 
historical precedent, but not only does 
Mr. Harrison attempt this, but he actu- 
ally professes to find in such precedent 
the basis for a permanent national policy. 
He calls the performance that resulted in 
giving him the necessary number of elec- 
toral votes, ‘‘a revival at the end of the 
century of the same patriotic interest in 
the preservation and development of do- 
mestic industries and the defense of our 
working people against injurious foreign 


competition” which led our enthusiastic 
but ill informed forefathers to pledge 


theniselves to wear nothing but homespun, 
when better goods were obtainable more 
cheaply through the natural course of 
trade. Yeta few hours after this Mr, 
Harrison was to witness, at the inaugural 
ball, the dress parade of the plutocratic 
beneficiaries of protection decked out in 
the costhest raiment that the looms of 
Europe and the Orient could produce. 
Having presented this surprising histor- 
ical plea for the perpetuation of the pro- 
tective system, Mr. Harrison turns to the 
people of the south and asks them to join 
in upholding that system, and blandly 
assures them that they can speedily en- 
rich themselves by entering into a sharp 
competition with established rivals for 
the control of a market already over- 
stocked and which he proposes to keep 
overstocked, by the restrictive policy for 
which he pleads. The president also 
kindly hints to the southern protection- 
ists that they will find indhe black men 
about them voters well prepared to sup- 
port the protective policy. The irony 
with which he subsequently intimates 
that the real difficulty with these same 
black voters is their dense ignorance is 
doubtless unintended, In fact, the whole 
message vives frequent illustrations of 
the effect of a deficient sense of humor in 
marring a man’s logic and consistency, 
But while Mr, Harrison thus commends 
a policy that has deprived us of the power 
to trade on favorable terms with uther peo- 
ples, and which has driven our flag from 
the seas, the Fourth of July sentiment 
that marked the beginning of his address 
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‘uses him, igi his attention is turned 
to our foreign relations, to declare that 
interests of 
Hedwells 
on the importance of maintaining coal- 


rights and 
our citizens must be protected. 


ing stations for the convenience of a navy 
that he proposes to build to take 
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the last campaign. 
eare of . 


the American steamship lines yet to be- 
established by bounties drawn from the | 


pockets of a nation of land lubbers, made 
so by the very policy that he seeks to per- 
petuate. 


Having thus far 
to the worst notions of the wildest school 


given in his adhesion | 


of protectionists, Mr. Harrison naturally | 


enough sees little cause for alarm in the 
existing surplus in the treasury. 
mits that a large surplus is an evil, but 
hints that one of moderate size is a handy 
thing to have around. Wastefulness, 
profligacy or favoritism in) public expen- 
ditures is criminal, he says, but straight- 
way he points out that there is a navy to 
be built and equipped, that there are 
steamship lines to be ‘‘encourayged,” that 
there are pensioners ready to have their 
pensions increased, and if all these de- 
mands do not dispose of an annually re- 
curring surplus he truly declares that it 
will be easy to diminish the revenue of 
the government without injury to our 
protective tariff, 

Having in his discussion of the tariff 
question suggested to the protectionist 
democrats of the south that the neyroes 
who vote the republican ticket, without 
revard to principles or ideas, offer material 
prepared to hand for the building up of 
a protectionist party, Mr. Harrison hints 
that those who have recently begun to 
clamor for better safeguards for pure elec- 
tions area little late in their demand for 
a free ballot and a fair count. He throws 
out a pretty broad intimation that if 
something is not done to change the von- 
ditions under which elections are con- 
ducted the south, congress may, 
even at this late day, feel called upon to 
exercise its constitutional right to pro- 
vide its own machinery for 
of its own members. 


He ad- 


in 


ne election 
Why congress did 
not do this before, in the heat of the re- 
construction days, Mr. Harrison does not 
explain. but he will probably find out 
in some future message 

the representatives of 
for instance, to 
this power from th. . state to 

However, Mr. Hirrison is to 
commended for confining his only sug- 
gestion of a threat to action that is clearly 
within the power of congress, if it shall 
ever attempt to legislate for all of the 
states, instead of a few, in the matter of 
federal elections. 

Mr. Harrison's defective sense of humor 
causes him to fall into a notable blunder 
in discussing this subject. 


the reason if 
he shall ask 
Massachusetts, 
transfer 
congress, 


to vote 


Heasks: “How 
shall those who practice election frauds 
recover that respect for the sanctity of 
the ballot which is the first conilition and 
obligation of good citizenship?” And he 
says, “the man who lias come to regard 
the ballot box asa jugeler's hat has re- 
nounced his allegiance,” In the frst 
official utterance of aman elected to the 
presidency by the wholesale bribery 
tactics of Matt Quay, assisted by the in- 
fumous Judley and his “floaters in blocks 
of five’—of a man who has put Jobn 
Wannamaker in his cabinet as a reward 
for raising the money thus used by Quay 
and Dudley—such a pretense to regard for 
the sanctity of the ballot box is simply 
grotesque. 
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So faras Mar Havticent cin ie aocmed 
by his first public 
all else, a dull inan. 


utteranee, he is, above 

His inaugural ad- 
dress is simply a feeble and confused echo 
of the protectionist stump speeches of 
It does not presenta 
single argument in support of its bald 
assumption that whatever measure of 
prosperity our people enjoy is due to the 
protective system. Though My. Harrison 
repeats the stale boasts about our teem- 
ing population, our vast area and our un- 
riviated natural resources, there does not 
seem to have dawned on his mind so much 
as asuspicicion that the one absorbing 
question of the present and of the future 
is why those resources are so completely 
monopolized by the few that the many 
grow relatively poorer from year to year 
inthe midst of rapidly increasing wealth 


© that their labor produces for the benefit of 
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others. From the beginning to the end 
there is not in the whole message a single 
evidence of that quick sympathy with 
popular feeling that ofttimes enables even 
duller men than Mr. Harrison to Jeap 
to conclusions and high 
solves. It lacking in force 
and originality in sympathy. = It 
does not contain any new thought, if we 
except the silly attempt to exalt a laugh- 
able incident into a serious historical 
precedent, and it contains no old thought 
or truisniso expressed as to lend it addi- 
tional force. There is a trace of political 
cunning in the bait thrown out to the 
southern protectionists, but even here it 
is questionable whether real shrewdness 
is shown by attempting to bait that hook 
with the negro voter, The allusions to 
civil service reform are certainly not such 
as to fill with enthusiasm the well mean- 
ing devotees to the system, while the 
passages relating to our foreign policy, 
though, the satisfactory, are 
marred by a slight touch of jingoism ap- 
parently uncalled for by anything in the 
present situation, Like all the rest of. 
the address, they are thoroughly common 
place, and there is not in the whole ut- 
terance aw word or sentence suggestive 
of any capacity for AUALEOITLSR AIT 


But (cesdentars cunnot judged en- 
tirely by their inaugural addresses. Very 
stupid men, well advised, have 
given us excellent administration, Mr, 
Harrison's address simply 
shows that, so far as he is concerned, the 
only question of importance concerning 
his administration is, Who will be his ad- 
visers? Unhappily, we do not have to 
wait for an answer to this question. 
James G. Blaine, of Maine, is the real 
cahinet of the new president, though a 
number of other gentlemen will occupy 
positions as heads of departments 
and his nominal constitutional advisers, 
Willian Windom, secretary of the treas- 
ury, has held the place before, and given 
evidence of some administrative talent, 
but even his admirers have not dreamed 
of ranking him with the so-called “great” 
secretaries of the treasury, Le has, ever 
sinve his iIncuinbency, been a. 
dabbler in stocks in Wall street, and he 
is supposed to be a very wealthy man, 
closely connected with numerous great 
corporations, Redfield Proctor, secretary 
of war, was once vovernor of Vermont, 
and apparently owes his place to the facts 
that in the Chicago convention he was 
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on whole, 


by 
when 
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previous 


one of the few original Tarrison men, and 
that he proctically nionopolizes the marble 
quarries of his native state,and has thereby 
become a very wealthy man, Mr, Miller, 
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and nothing more. 
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the new attorney general, appears to have | nt 
/ be Thursdays of each week. 


the double qualification of having been 
the president's law partner and of beating 
the name of William Henry Llarrison, 
General John W. Noble of Missouri, 
another man but little known, is made 
General Benja- 
min F. Tracy of Brooklyn, appointed sec- 
retary of the navy, isa successful lawyer 
Jeremiah Rusk, who 


secretary of the interior, 


fills the new post of sceretary of agricul- 
ture, is a wealthy lumber baron who 
sought the presidential nomination him- 
self by the use of money, and he has 
certainly never given evidence of large 
views in governmental matters. Finally, 
John Wannamaker, a Philadelphia dealer 
in notions, is appointed postmaster gen- 
eral simply on the gronnd that he fur- 
vished a Jarge proportion of the corrup- 
tion fund uséd to procure the election of 
Harrison. Mr. Wannamaker's success in 
the dry goods business probably proves 
that he has the qualities requisite to the 
successful management of the details of 
the post office department, but in the posi- 
tion of a constitutional adviser he pre- 
sents a spectacle unique in the history of 
politics. Doubtless his own intimates are 
surprised that he should have even had 
opinions on the tariff, though such opin- 
ions are easily had at second hand in Phila- 
delphia, and his activity in the canvass 
just closed can only he accounted for by 
the promise of such an advertisement as 
his genius in that line has hitherto failed 
to achieve for him, From none of these 
men can Mr. Harrison expect the advice 
that his inaugural message proves he so 
badly needs, and therefore itis but reason- 
able tosuppose that his one constitutional 
adviser will be his secretary of state. 

It is practically useless to enter at this 
late day on any consideration of the 
character or achievements of James G. 
Blaine. The verdict of history is already 
recorded, and the party that in a shame: 
faced way has worshiped this audacious 
adventurer has not even dared to present 
him fora second time for the sulfrages 
of the American people. Absolutely un- 
scrupulous as to measures, thoroughly 
dishonest as to aims, his appointment. to 
a high place is u burning and a blistering 
disgrace to the American people, and it 
stamps in advance with every mark of 
hypocrisy the pious pretens:ons of the 
president who has made him his chief 
adviser. 

Taking the inaugural address and the 
cabinet appointments together, there is 
no escape from the conclusion that this 
isto be a Blaine administration, unless 
the universal public recoguition of a fact 
so patent shall cause the new president 
to quarrel with the man to whom he has 
in the beginning surrendered the high 
powers of his office, The country has 
seen Blaine in this position once before, 
and watched his performance with no lit- 
tle alarm. It will watch him again with 
apprehension, If he attempts any more 
diplomacy of the Peruvian order, there 
will be grave danger and genuine alarm, 
Aside from this he can inflict no lasting 
injury ona people who have shown their 
ability to survive the infliction of just 
such administration as he will inevitably 
give us, W. T. CroasDaLe. 





Henry George left on the North German 
Lloyd steamship Huis on Saturday, March 
2, for Southampton, to engage in a three 
months’ lecture tour, Commencing in 
London on March 18, he will speak in all 
the principal cities and towns in Great 
Britain, Frequent letters from him, de- 
scriptive of his trip, will appear in Tur 
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Severnl Meeting Places in Balumore, 
BaLtimone, Md,—The single tax league of 


- Maryland is now firmly established here, We 


have secured a central headquarters at 18 
aud 20 Park street, which is to be kept open 
day and night, where the friends of the cause 
muy drop inatany time, The regular meet: 
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ing night for the transaction of business will 
The league 
would be pleased to reccive donations of 
books and other things that many of our 
people could contribute to the cause. 
have an organization that mects at 425 South 
Broadway every night; also the West Balti- 
more men have organized the Eighteenth 
ward club, which meets every Tuesday at 
the: Baltimore and Ohio hall, Barre and 
McHenry streets. Any one desirous of con- 
tributing books, papers, pictures, etc, may 
uwiddress a postul to the secretary and he will 
cull for them, JOHN JONES, Seeretary, 

125 North Bond street. 


GOD SPEED TO HENRY GEORGE. 


The Manhattan Singte Tax Clob, (fended 
by the Single Tax Band, Goes to tae 
Sienmer to Wish Him Success. 


The members and friends of the Manhattan 
single tux club gathered at the club rooms, 
8 St. Mark’s place, last Friday evening, in 
order to march in a body to the steamer ims, 
lying across the river at Hoboken, to bid 
Henry George good by and God speed on his 
departure for Great Britain. A little before 
nine o’clock the club fe!) into line, and headed 
by Beggs’s single tax. band marched down 
to Clinton piace, to Greenwich avenue, to 
Christopher street ferry, and crossing to Mo- 
boken, marched to the steamer’s dock. 

Loud cheers greeted Mr. George when he 
appeared on the gang plank. William Mc- 
Cabe, the marshal of the club, presented him 
to the members and expressed their good 
wishes. In responding, Mr. George thanked 
the club forthe honor paid him. He spoke 
but bricfly, explaining that he wanted to save 
his voice for work on the other side of the 
water; but promised when he returned, 
which would be about the middle of July, to 
make a long address. The single tax move- 
ment, he suid, was making great strides on 
both sides of the water, and he made this 
journey with greater confidence than ever 
before. At the conclusion of his remarks, 
Mr. George stepped down on the wharf and 
was immediately surrounded by friends eager 
to shake his hand. While this was going on 
the band played a number of spirited selec- 
tions. 

After a stay of nearly an hour the club 
again fell into line and amid loud cheering 
started on its homeward march. Early in 
the evening when the long line was forming 
before the club house and the band playing, 
the windows on each side of St. Marks place 
flew open and the streets rapidly filed up 
with people who wondered what it all meant, 
When the crowds were informed who the 
paraders were and what the object of the 
parade was there wasa reneral curiosity to 
know mnore. Now and again some one asked 
the meaning of the words ‘single tax” used 
the banner “Manbattan single tax club.” 
An explanation followed and a stump speech 
delivered on the spot. 

The result of this was that, when the march 
started, a number of outsiders hung on the 
flanks distening to what the men in line had 
to say. From the rooms to the ferry the club 
was converted into a sort of perambulating 
Progress and Poverty class. 

Aluny the Jine of march there was consid- 
erable interest manifested. The bauner of 
the club puzzied the people, 

“Manbattan s.ngle tax club?” queried a 
man jovking from a window. “What is 
that ?”? 

“Qh,” answered a companion, ‘they don’t 
amount to anything.” 

“Don't, eh?” said the first speaker. “Well, 
they must amount to somethiug, for four or 
thve hundred men are following that banner.” 

Said a man while the club was crossing 
FRighth avenue: “You're a nice lot of blokes. 
Guing dowa to Harrison’s inauguration, eb?’ 
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The English Single Tax Campaign. 
London Star. 

The arrangments for the “lecture cam- 
paisa” of the great apostle of single tax land 
nationubsation, are rapidly progressing under 
Mr. W. Saunders’s matagement. A large pre- 
liminary meeting of svinpathisers will be held 
at the Westimuster Palace hotel at eight p.m. 
on the 2Uth iast. Mx. George arrives and will 
open the campaizo in Loudon at the Camber- 
well green Chapel on March 12. Large mect- 
ings ure already detiuvitely arranged at Ber- 
moudsey aud Woolwich for the middle of the 
month, but Mr.George is due at Bristol on the 
25th, and will then speak in several towns of 
South Wales, Westminster Chapel clainis him 
for April 1, and other mectings follow at 
Lambeth, Wandsworth, and Stratford, On 
April 12. he is off to Carlisle, and will rouse 
Durham and Tyneside in a series of demon- 
strations extending up to April 20. At New- 
castle be will be the guest of Dr. Spence 
Watson, of the National liberal federation. 
Seotland will claim bim up to May 11, when a 
week will be devoted to the Birmingham dis- 
trict. The rest of his three months is not yet 
finally allotted, but applications keep pour- 
ing in from every quarter. A marked feature 
is the interest shown by the various religious 
organizations, and in more than one center 
Mr. Gecrge will hold informal ‘vreceptions” 
of the local ministers, 





A Contemporsry's View of Ut. 
Bulfillo News, 

Unhappy England! aitlicted with its Le 
Caron, Pigott and “Jack the Ripper,” it is to 
be further disturbed by Henry George, who 
bus 4 three months’ engagement there to de- 
liver public addresses on his single tax the- 
ory: 
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| THE PERIL GF FRANCE. 


The Man on PWorseback Gathering Strength 
| ~The Flow of the Tide—A Grent Oppor- 
tunity. 


reat yeur to start a single tax movement in 
France. The public mind seems to be opencd 
by the recollections of the revolution, and 
sume seed might spring up. 
like these ure more than ever valuable in 
France, where I donot believe the general 
public have the best idea of liberty. With 
them it is largely a question of money. Some 
of the most enthusiastic republicans say 
that times were better under the empire, as 
if liberty were to be estimated by gold. Wit- 
ness the popular feeling at the time of the 
great Napoleon, Searcely ten years after 
the great revolution they were doing 
their utmost to drive all popular 
liberty out of Europe; and _— to-day, 
at this very hour, when Boulanger 
is being. derided by the advanced republi- 
cans, these very same people will let tears 
creep into their eyes at the thought of Napo- 
leon. If Napoleon were to rise from his tomb 
to-morrow I do not doubt that every knee ex- 
cept among the Orleanists and Bourbons, 
would touch the ground. 

It is not hard to tind the cause. If repub- 
licanism under existing social conditions has 
failed in America, what has it not done here? 
I cannot imagine a life more theoretically 
free and more practically limited than the 
life of the average Frenchman. He lives aud 
dies with but one hope—that some day France 
may Whip Germany. Inthat hope he bends 
his patriotic back to support his cancer-like 
army aud all the taxing vultures that 
pick away at the life of the nation, She bas 
about as much need of a grand army asl 
have of another hand. When these monopo- 
lists want to shut out competition they get 
somebody to yell “Germany!” in the chamber 
of deputies, and forthwith another tax is put 
somewhere, und the people chuckle and say: 
“Ah! that means so many dead Germans 
some day.” 

The army is considered a sort of family fire- 
side protection, What the tariff does regard- 
ing the outside world the grand army does 
for the interior. When you talk about dis- 
banding the army to a Frenchman he just 
shrugs bis shoulders and says: ‘‘Where’ll tbe 
soldiers go, What will they do? Even with 
all them to supply with food, ete., we haven't 
enough work to go around.” Audif you can’t 
get the single tax into his head, he’s got you 
fast. 

Although in the past three years the draw- 
ing of lots for army service has lost all the 
element of chance, aud is now simply a French 
polite way of telling you to “come along and 
take your knapsack,” there are few that re- 
pret the service unless they are iu the upper 
walks of business Where wages promise bet- 
ter. They ligure it cut something like this: 
“J cive three years of my young life for ser- 
viee, but after that uo more service unless in 
case of war. AsI shall reasonably live until 


Lwo to sixty, the great army to take a million 
competitors out of the Held every year.” 

The agitation fur Boulauger is something 
more than skin deep. It vuiees the vreat, the 
general unrest, the feeling that there is sume- 
thing wrong somewhere. 1 have been sur- 
prised to find the number of intelligent men 
who are Boulangists. With this agitation to 
help the thing along, great things might be 
done if only some French Edward Atkinson 
would start in to demolish the sinule tax. 

W. E. Hicks. 





Prospering in St. Louis. 


St. Lovis—The league met on Tueday eve- 
ning last with ap increased attendance. Four 
new names were added to the list of mem- 
bers and eivht persens applied for member- 
ship. Mr. H. A. Tewk-bury “owned up” that 
he bad p: inted the picture found on the wall 
at the last meeting night, and also presented 
a neat signtothe league in goid letters op 
a black ground, bearing the words, ‘St. Louis 
Single Tux League. Open Every Evening.” 
Melvin H. Palmer, a carpeater, offered to 
bave it hung between the front windows. 
Vr. H. Burgess, editor of the Western Building 
Association Journal, presented the league 
with half a dozen building association papers, 
printed in different parts of the country, all 
of which announced their intention of follow: 
ing the lead of the St. Louis journal in discus- 
sing the single tax, Myr. Burgess then sizned 
the application for membership. 

After reading “The Problem” from “Pro- 
gress and Peverty,” and discussing it in an 
informal manner for three-quarters of an 
hour, the meeting adjourned. Regular meet- 
ings every Tuesday evening. Strangers, 
friends or foes cordially invited to attend, 

There has been an encouraging attendance 
at the rooms during the week. The league 
desires to vet the address of single tux men 
in Missouri, Any lecturer for the cause cun 
nuke dates with the secretary. 

B. E, BLoom, Secretary, 
19 Olive street, 
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De Yau Think You Meet Qtten BEneugh? 
The Sangamon single tax club of Spring- 
field, UI, mects on the first Monday evening 
of each month ut Woodman’s ball, corner 
Bixth street and Commercial alley. The pub- 
lic ure invited, James H, McCuea, 
Sccretary, 


RovEn, France, Feb, 18.--This would be a 


Opportunities | 


sixty, [shall have all the time from twenty-’ 
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| THE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB. 
An Address by Henry Terry—Getting Rendy 
to Celebrate the Decennial Anniversary 
, Of * Progress and Poverty "—Approvink 
the Saxton Bill. 

' On Sunday evening Heury Terry delivered 
his address on ‘The capitalist’s side of the 
labor question.” [Te was attentively listened 
to, though at times be said some very harsh 
things of the people whom he addressed. 
Evidently he had expected other treatment, 
for ut the close of the meeting he took veea- 
sion to say that friends bad advised him not 
to deliver the address befure the club, and be 
thanked the members for the kind manner in 
which he hud been treated. Mr. Terry’s 
propositions were these: (1) The capitalist 
and laborer ought to be brought together, 
each to work for the good of the other; (2) 
the capitalists were the most moral class; (3) 
and by virtue of natural superiority tbey 


would always be the leaders of the com- 
mon people. The speakers who debated 
the questions, with the exception of 


some suciulistic orators, agreed with the 
speaker regarding his first proposition; but 
concerning the other two they differed from 
hin very widely; and the opinion seemed to 
be that they had cornered the gentleman. 
Because of its novelty, the meeting was a 
very interesting one. 

Professor De Leon addresses the club next 
Sunday on ‘The strategy of the labor move- 
ment.” 

The agitation committee of the club had re- 
ceived instructions to prepare for the proper 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of the 
completion of “Progress and Poverty.” On 
Suuduay afternoon, in obedience to the instruc- 
tions, the committee met jointly with u com- 
mittee from the Harlem single tax club acd 
adopted the following: 


Resolved, That the tenth anniversary of 
the publication of “Progress and Poverty” be 
suitably celebrated by a mass meeting to be 
held in Cooper union on Jelffersou’s birthday 
on the evening of April 2d. 

All single tax clubs are urged to co-operate 
inmaking this a great demoustration. The see- 
retury was instructed te send a copy of these 
resclutious to the varivus single tax elubs in 
the vicinity, requesting each of them to send 
three delegates to perfect arrangements. 

The delegates will meet in the roams of the 
Manhattan single tax clab on Mareb l7th, at 3 
p.m. Wa. Mccuane, 

BENJ. DOBLIN, Temp. Chairman, 

Temp. See. 

At the business mecting on Thursday areso- 
lution was adopted and ordered sent to the 
legislature notifying that body that the club 
approved the Saxton reform bill as offered at 
the opening of tbe present session; also, a 
committee Was appointed to revise the con- 
stitution of the club, this step being consid- 
ered necessary on account of the rapid 
growth of the organization, 

Ou Friday evening the club marched over 
to Hobokeu in a body te bid farewell to Henry 
George before his departure for England. 

The gifts in books have been very generous 
—so geuerous, indeed, that the capacity of 
the old bookcase, the tables and the mantel 
pieces have been more than reacbed. Sv the 
indefatigable tinuncial secretary of the club 
bas decided that a large buokcase must be 
procured. 


The West Side Siugle Tax Club Flourishing* 


The West side single tax club elected the’ 


following officers last Thursday: Dr. David 
Work, prestdent; William J. Browoe aod 
Frauk Sullivan, vice-presidents ; C. Orlo Al- 
len, Secretary, and George A. Hollis, treas- 
urer. E. PL Logersall aud Taotnas Taylor 
were elected Inembers of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The suggestion of J. W. Sullivan in fast 
week's STANDARD in regard to the organi- 
aittion of a Letter Writing Corps” met with 
general approval anda decision to act upon 
ib ub once. 

The article Which appeared in Tax STaNp- 
ARD entitled “Bondage of Bunds” baviog 
excited considerable interest, it was decided 
to invite the author, Bradford Du Buis, to de- 
livera lecture before the clubou the ‘* Money" 
question on Thursday evening, March 7%, at 
the rooms, 490 Kighth avenue, between Thir- 
ty-fourth and Thirty-filth streets. Mr. Du 
Bois will gladly do so. All interested are in- 
vited. 
increasing. 


Converniouns in iltsburg. 

PirtspurG.—-The Pittsburg single tax league 
organized permanently on Monday evening, 
February 25. The meeting was well attended 
and alter electing Mr. Thomas Grundy presi- 
dent, John B. Sharpe vice-president, Mark F. 
Roberts sceretary, we had a real old fash. 
joned experience meeting, every member 
| stuting in What manner and when he became 
asingie tux man, and bringing cut the fact 
that every member was formerly a protec- 
tionist and that the majority owe their con- 
version to ubsolute free trade to the single 
tax Jiterature and THE STANDARD. Messrs, 
Watson, Horrocks and Roberts were ap 
pointed to draft constitution and by-laws, 
We have a good hall in the central part of 
the city and hope all single tax men of this 
vicinity will give their aid in advancing the 
cuuse, We meet the second and fourth Mon- 
day evening of each month, and those who 
cannet attend and would like to help the or- 
ganization slong ure invited to communicate 

with the secretary, Mank F. Ronents, 
Bec'y, 1727 Curey alley. 


The membersbip of the club is steadily. 
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ACROSS THE SEA. 


PHASES OF THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Rew. 


Lively Cam. 


Au Luteresting Letter from ILavold 


Rvylett--Preparations for oa 
phign~Significant Utrerances ofthe Bishop 


of York—Some Facts About the Black 


Country and Its People. 


DupLey, Birmingham, England, Feb. 
19.—The pr eparations for the Henry 
(teorge campaign are in a forward state. 
On March 13 the campaign proper will 
be opened at a large meeting in London. 
There will follow some meetings in Wales, 
the first of which is to take place on 
March 26. Another mecting follows in 
London on March 30. Arrangements are 
in progress for meetings in Lancashire, 
commencing on April & Other meetings 
follow in Durham district, commencing 
April 14. Scotland follows, and will oc- 
cupy Mr. George from April 22 until May 
13; when the meetings “begin in the 


Birmingham district. Mr. George will 
address meetings in Wolverhampton, 


Walsall, Wednesbury, Dudley, Coventry 
and Birmingham. Then there will be 
other meetings in London, and in June 
the campaign “will close with meetings in 
Belfast and Dublin. . 

The development of the social problem 
in Great Britain is so remarkable and the 
symptoms of that development are so nu- 
merous that it would be impossible to re- 
cord them all. But the recent utterance 
of the archbishop of York may be taken 
as indicative of the direction in which the 
thoughts of many minds are now tending. 
The archbishop was speaking at York at 
the annual meeting of the York uassocia- 
tion for the eare of y roung girls, He said: 

Political economy represents society as a 
kind of commercial warfare with closed lists. 
Ever since the days of Again Sinith, however, 
we have been discovering Lbat there are other 
fuctors in the combination, and that it is not 

a game with closed lists, but that there stands 
outside the wholesome game of competition, 
the reflected branches of our social system, 
the girls who cannot work, orphans that can- 
not do anything, and the persons, able bodied 
enough, who fora time ure cust ouo because 
production has outstripped cousumnplion and 
a great many manufacturers are cbliged to 
be idle. 

It will be seen from this that the arch- 
bishop has not yet ‘seen the cat,” and, 
indeed, it is one of the most serious difli- 
culties we have to deal with on this side— 
this appearance of production outstrip- 
ping consumption, But from what fol- 
lows the archbishop seems to be in a fair 
way of coming to see the cat. His grace 
proceeded. 

There is growing up a state of facts crave, 
serious and tr agien, threatening society itself 
unless it can be det alt w ith, w hich must. be in- 
cluded in the survey Which any political 
philosopher takes of the world, and that is 
the existence of a class who are in danger of 
being starved. What do the meetings in 
Trafalgar square and elsewhere mean ? There 
must be something underlying all that. Our 
civilization is developing a large class of per- 
sons Who from first te lust are uot sure of a 


meal or of the commen needs ef life. Our 
statesmen, because they know no remedy, 


take care to have as little to do with the 
matter as possible. Constant over produc- 
tion and over population will make that dan- 
-gerous class larger. My own opinion is that 
in two geuerations there will bea state of 
matters “danerous i in itself, dangerous to the 
whole social system, and ‘eminently ealling 
upon every one te exercise bis wits and 
his thoughts to devise some remedy or a 
palliative. We may preach thrift to the 
Jaborer, and if the laborers of this country 
practiced it they would be richer by the mill- 
jons spent in drink, but the danger is that 
we preach a partial remedy only. The ques- 
tion what we will do when capital is con- 
stantly accumulating, and accumulating im 
greater masses thaw ever in siugle hands, 
there are more thousands, mure Millions of 
whereas our laborers are growing poorer, and 
men growing up whe have nu property, wud 
Who are nob sure that their jabor can be 
brought into market at all—there is a problem 
which nobody yet has solved: which will be 
the agony and the struggle of the next ven- 
eration and of generations afber that. 

Of course we who have read “Progress 
and Poverty” and are free fram the prej- 
udices to which one in the position of the 
archbishop of York must be subject, re- 
gard the problem as solved, and concern 
ourselves now only with showing the 
practical application of the remedy, but 
nevertheless it is a eratifying sign of the 
times when a man of De, Thomson's emi- 
nence thus boldly faces the problema. 

Besides there are forces at work of a 
somewhat different character, Men are 
not only thinkin: out the problem, but 
the problem is working itself out, Take 
the Black country district, which is one 
of the oldest industrial districts in KEng- 
land, Only yesterday, the president of 
the South Staffordshire mining engineers 
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—Professor Benton—gave an address aut 
the annual meeting of that body on “The 
past, present and future of South Stafford. 
shire in relation to British mining.” THe 
pointed out that the prosperity of this 
district had chiefly depended on its min- 
erals—coal and ironstone. But, whereas 
in seven years, ending 1860, the average 
output of coal and ironstone in the dis- 
trict had been eight per cent ef the total 
output of the United Kingdom, during 
thelast seven years the output was but 
five per cent. The average output of 
coul for each coiliery in’ the kingdom 
during ten years ending [S87, was stated 
to be 27,982 tous, but the averave output 
per colliery in South Staffordshire ain 
the same period was 15.340 Cons--or not 
quite half. The district now contributed 
5's per cent of the coal raised in the king- 
dom, but of ironstone the district con- 
tributed only 0.84 per cent, whereas 
thirty-five years ago it contributed 20 
percent. Our ironstone mining indeed 
had actually declined 01 per cent during 
the last thirty-five vears, The average 
product of minerals per colliery in (his 
district is now about 25,000 tons per an- 
num, whereas theaverage annual produce 
for the United Kingdom was 50,000 tons. 


As to the cause of all this the learned 
professor only darkly hinted at it. ‘The 
mining of the ironstone,” he said, ‘de- 
pended on the price of iron, and the price 
of iron depended largely on. the price of 
ironstone.”) The present price of tron- 
stone might not greatly change, he ob- 
served, as long as the Cleveland and Bil- 
bao yields remained; but when Bilbao 
was exhausted there would still be the 


colossal deposits of magnetic iron ore of 


Scandinavia and hematite of Burmah, 


which, with the advantage of very 
low royalty, — rents, shallow depth 
and cheap labor, rendered it possi- 


ble that those ores might find con- 
siderable use in this country. In any 
case, the cost of local ironstone mininge— 
in which, no doubt, the professor in- 


cludes high royalty rents—would preclude 


Staffordshire for many years, if not en- 
tirely, from that importance in the iron 
trade of this country it once had. But 
merely the day is not far distant when 
the men in this great district who have 
so much capital invested in its mines and 
mills will ‘see the cat,” and make an ef- 
fort to secure such a reduction in the cost 
of ironstone as well as coal mining—in 
other words, a reduction of royally rents 
and such like taxes on industry as will 
enable the still enormous deposits of 
coul and ironstone to be worked with ad- 
vantage to themselves and the country 
at laree, 


As things are, there is not, perhaps, on 
the civilized globe a more desolate place 
than the Black Country. Within the re- 
gion known by that name women work 
like blacksmiths at oa forge fifteen hours 
aday for five shillings. The same is true 
of lock pilers. Only yesterday a ian 
came to me seeking my aid in obtaining 
wsiluation as porter to a public institu. 
tion, The wages are twenty-five shillings 
aweek. The nian was married, was a 
painter by trade, und had hardly made ¢ 
living for the past four years. Again J 
was in the humble dwelling of a loader, 
that is, aman who loads the coal trucks 
down the pit... The man had had but two 
daysand a half work the previous week, 
and had breught home seven shillings 
and sixpence, Tis wages were three a 
day, but he never made a full week, Out 
of that seven shillings and sixpence one 
shilling went for assurance at the pit, 
two-shillings and sixpenee went for pay- 
ments belonging to the previous week, 
and two shillings went for rent, leaving 
two shillings for the man and his wife to 
live on during the week. The wife told 
me they had not tasted butchers meat 
for tive weeks, Thatcis the sort of thing 
thatis common in the Black Country, 
and asa consequence it has a population 
so beaten down that they cannot be vot 
to unite, even for the amelioration of 
their own condition, They‘ure hopelessly 
divided, and of course entirely at the 
mercy of their employers, Bome pen- 
erous-hearted employers are to be found 
among the more strenuous advocates of 
union among the men, but it is all in 
vain, There are unions, of course; but in 
fuge of the almost savage competition 
among the men for the merest mpoiogy 
ofaliving, Union in any real sense seams 
hopeless for the present. 


i 


The start toward better things must 
begin from the outside, and that this will 
not long be delayed is evident to any one 
who cay read the signs of the times, 


Hanonp RYLETT, 


SOMETHING 70 DO. 


The er re orn eres: reWrittog Corpses 

In reply to the proposal to organize a 
letter-writing corps ide last week, 
enough names have been sent ta too make 
the plan a moderate: suecess, even if ne 
more should come, There are more come 
Ing, however. Ttis not vet tinve to hear. 
from many points covered by Tints STANbD- 
ARDS circulation, and friencds of (he move- 
ment have sent word from a number of 
places where last week's piper had been 
read, that among then the iden fia al- 
ready been taken upand commended, and 


world soon be acted upon, No eriticisn 
of the plan has been received, though 


sugeestions have been made as to details, 
Thus, it is safely launehed. 

While this is true, itis also n fret (hat 
some of ourold: co-workers, to whont we 
are aecustomed to took for assistance, 
have not vet been heard from. There are 
others who were consulted, ovr who weve 
heard from before the projeet was nade 
public, that have mot yet responded. 


Does. this signify that. they are merely 
Wailing to join when the corps. gets 
down to work, or that they think 
the machine will be strong enough 
without them? If ‘they are hold- 
ing off from either eanse, they are 
reminded that, as be who. gives 


promptly gives twice, so he who joins the 
corps early contributes more lareely to 


its success than he who joins late. If, 
single tax neighbor, you wish aus vood 


luck, the one and sure way to make your 
wish a reality is to come along with. us 
now. It costs hardly any exertion and 
very little money. And, please remem- 
ber, this exhortation is addressed to you, 


Cheering letters lias e been veceived 
from people giving in their names. Mr. 
W. J. Atkinson of Philadelphia sends $10 
to the fund and prophesies efeective re- 
sulls ifthe phin is pushed. Another cor- 
respondent sends his envelopes, and says 
laconically: “Good scheme; count me 
in.”’ And others, after writing eneouray- 
ingly, promise to dv anything they can 
to assist in carrying out the plan, 

One of the writers asks if he can send 
to the members of the corps copies of a 
single tax publication in which die) is in- 
terested. The ceutral bareau will send 
them out for him, but it will send no other 
kind of publication, and the Tist of mem- 


those engaved in vtiailing the weekly gir 
cular, 

A good sugyestion made ds that the 
single tax clubs throughout the country 
shall each select a local avent for the 
bureau, who shall receive the weekly 
circulars wnd distribute them to the moen- 
bers of the corps in the clab, their vanes 
being recorded also at the central bureau. 

A New Yorker writes ina strain of de- 
light in anticipation of what miry be done 
by the corps if STANDATID readers can only 
be made see their opportunity—and he 
forwards the names of ten persons as a 
euarantee of a sound basis for his enthu- 
slasin. Atmone the many cood. things 
he sugyests is thaba writer may write 
{he same letter pretty offen and that 
newspapers rather thin tndividiuiats should 
be addr essed. “Call your Corps by a grand: 
name,” besays. Sugeestions as to name 
are in order. a. 
“This plun does not interfere i the 
slightest with any other now being pro- 
moted,” says a lady. "Wei who stay at 
home may make our opinions felt through 
the medium of a letter.” . 

It isto be regretted that the space of 
THE STANDARD this week does not. per- 
mit extracts from the fetters received, 
The following from Mr Robert Baker of 
Albany, however, gives ony spirit of apost 
of then: 

The plan outiined in the current issue of 
THE STANDARD is an admirable cue, and i ox. 
teasively- carried On must be predictive: of 
enormous wood to the cause we diive somiieh 
wt heart. The only Gbjeetion thats supvests 
itself tomy mind, that wilh operate ne int 
its pr etty peneril ndeption, is that thretecn 
envelopes is a pretty buiky packige, aud ts 
they chu Cantino writing will prestidibly 
have to pay rst class Postitee rates, 
vinte that difiicuity, so far as this aitycis can: 

cerned, We huye determined: to pool issues, 
be has Vitnss wll Lhe envelopes sent bye Arcs 
none package, AU Wie so desire ean tia 

Lhear ena vlope ssent to New York by ies ine 
them ether with AL, 
ov, or rink CC. Stevens, 82) Hudson ay, Al- 
bany, by wham they Will be daly forwarded, 
The plan presents un opportunity: for che 


nom de plume if necessary), the Were saashen 
itis knows that cach is: che of a larese, imtels 
ligeul, aggressive army, Hone RY Hakan. 
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pr omise to write one itis tax letter a weels 
forastated period, and shall send to a cen. 
trith bureau thirteen stamped: envelopes ad- 
dressed to biniself, to be dsed: iit eonmtiaient= 
in with him from the bureau during the ene 
siing three imouths., At the end of thot time | 
hermayseontinde bes iembership by sending 
ny eh ioreeuyvelopes, 

That the work of the central bareatt, to 
be ee ero paid for by volunteers, shall be 
Checisstittr obo weelly cireuiir containog 
suroeetiods ter Phecmeombers na bo what peo- 
ple ib oamae be well ta write to, aid?) stating 
What espressiousar ether oeeusion have fur- 
tushed ground for addressing thei, 

(3) Tintbupan recervitey the cireulay a men 
ber shail write bo ope of the persots tietied in 
it, selecting the: one he deems he. ean most 
suecesstully appeabbo. A United States seu- 
ater, or the covernarol astate, showing evi- 
Honees so? syanpathy with, aa at disposition to 
Inte, OH economic Vvielws, could: be 
written to by all the members so disposed. 
Acmanof desser potitien! prominence might 
be addressed ty inembers divine ju his logal- 
ity. To ao miunister of retiotan, The people of 
his own faith could waite with pre priety. 
Newspaper editurs could be takeo in huud by 
ever v body A 

(That the doctrine of fee land, in its 
NorTaALor econonne aspect, shal alone ‘be the 
subject of the letters... 


Address J. WW. SULTAVAN, 


Standard Oflice, New X¥ ork, 


tute resced on ae Ista, 


) Baystpn, G. Pursuant toa call by postal 
ecard ouly, forrteen men responded ut the 
studio of Mv. Henry Biabmer in Fiushing, DL. 
L, the other evening, and proceeded to or- 
eine aw single tax club. Mer. Daniel C. 
Beard of Flushing was) elected chairmia pro 
ten. and Mre'Pheodore dd. Diane of Bayside, 
L. f., Ceunporary secretary. Constitutios and 
by duws were adopted. Mr Antonio M. Mo- 
lina delivered aw lecture on ‘The Law of 
Rent,” with blackbourd illustrations, 
T. MW. Lane, 
Secretary pry tem, 
To Kuloniae 
PHILADELPHIA.A—On Friday evening 
the Houry George club of Philadelphia cleeted 
five new nembers. ft was decided to cele- 
bribe the next anniversary of the birth oof 
Thomas JetYerson, and word to that effect 
Was sent Mr Chauney FP. Black. The batlot 
refortn bill has been reported favorably by 
the senate committee of Peunsylvanian and is 
how in sub-committee inthe bouse. 
Isaac FeInbena, 


de iverson 


Where No One Get Sleepy. 


every Thursday evening at Sop... in. the 
jualbat 226 Union. street, liverybody is ine 
vited to attend, ana the opportunity Lo speak 
orark questions, pro or con, on the subjects 
relating to taxation and fand tenure is ex- 
tended te all The meetings have been well: 


lute hour, Noone seems to get sleepy or to 
lose the thread of the discussions, 


he Chiense. | (lab Reads and Sings, 

Single tax club No. bof Chicago bad an 
nbertaiting aud instructive evening ato their 
room, No, d Grand Pacific hotel, ou Satur. 
day eveumype dast, Mer Frank Pearson and 
others reading sinute tax diterature and sing- 
Ing Uppropriave songs, Ou nexe ‘Tuesday 
eveutiys the club bas its annual cleetion. 

| Cheering News, 

Contos, Cal—J think our legwislature will 

pass the electoral reform, bill this winter, 16 


Press re Gotinge aver to our side. . Most 
democrats in this section advocate straight 
free trade for the purty iio sen, 


‘ In. CG. Pareours. 
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The Singhe Wax ow widal Lower the Death 
itare Sill Mowe. 
Bo-ton Herat. 


on the mortality ofour laree eiiies is shown 
in the comparative death rate of the municis 
palities where a wide difference exists in the 
propart ion Which the population bears to the 
nitnOer oof houses cecupied as dwellings, 
Thus in New York vity there are sixteen peo- 
ple toa house, tn Boston there are eight, 
While in Philadelphia, which bas the best 
tenement house system of any eity in the 
country, there are but five. Taking the 
death rates: of these certies, we find that in 
New York about twenty-six persous to each 
thousdid Guha bitits ded last ver, in Boston 
tawentyefoagyomod ie deh a ana only abaut 
iwent\. ‘These fyures are dustractive, as 
showing Chevy orkings of the fe ihe enk house 
sVatetis Whiell [area Ns “ eh of these cities, 
Unvexpectod 
MOMs 
wey York Michael Pox tess (republican), Maveh 4, 
President © i velind, during his administra- 
Han, strtecty adhered ba tbe poliey 
shadowed in luis i tett 
bereanoy ivil server refoaruy, wad: his juaueunel 
welidbress, “That bis aduilnisteatiou waits carried 
ree the. gateresds of the people the vast: 
ln peritye are gureed, Pere and 
Bruutied politica 
Couden Wicliony, Tut the peeie, 
Civit weds trait ban 
hearey uudalsers, — 
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The single tux club of Poughkeepsie meets’ 


attended, and the interest is kept up until a. 
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SINGLE TAX IN NASH- 
VILLE. 


JUDGE FRANK T. REID'S ELQQUENT AD- 
DRESS. 


A Sermon on the Text, “The Poor Ye 
Have Alwnys With You.'’ 


Judge Frank T. Reid of Tennessee has bees 
delivering a series of Sunday even dis- 
eourses in Nashville whieh are creating & 
profound impression in that city. At coe of 
his recent meetings, held at the Olympic 
theater, he took for his text the oft misquoted 
words of Jesus, The poor ye have always 
with you, and declared the gospel of indus- 
trial emancipation in glowing words. We se- 
lect, for the benefit of STANDARD readers, 
a few of the most striking pussages of his 
address: 


The kingdom of heaven is within you, and 
the only way you cauuever enter beaven is 
for the kiugdom of heaven to enter you. 

No, God’s kingdom has not come en earth. 
In ourcinfatuated mad greed to develep our 
material or industrial resources, to. scale 
beaven by building towers of Babel, we are 
impoverishing, nay destroying our moral, our 
spiritual resources, Which makes us ‘poor 
indeed.” What a race of Spartan herves, 
inuch less Christian heroes, the wotnea of this 
generation will bequeath to posterity. Sixty- 
eight per centof the married snd unmarried 
females of Great Britain engaged in tudus- 
trial pursuits, and perbaps as farye a per- 
cestiuve inthis country; qualifytig themselves 
for the discharge of the duties of maternity 
by standioy teu hours a day bebind couuters 
or guiding the wheels of sewiug machines 
which, while stitching your shirts and under- 
wear, ure at the same time stitehtug Cher 
shrouds. The motbers of Jheroes—or. street 
arubs and sans culottes—which?” Bow can 
God’s kingdom come on earth while this con- 
dition of things fastsf And how can it be 
changed us loug as the cause which produges 
itis permitted to continue! 

The kingdom come. Did not Jesus mean 
that you and LT should do all in) our power to 
bring about his kingdom on earth? There is 
net a more irrefviows may, nor aw Worse 
citizen, than he who refuses to help in better- 
ing things because, as he pretends to believe, 
God will mend them. That is why we are 
here. Why did Je-us teach us to pray that 
God's kingdom might come? A praver tbat 
is not reinforced by our utmost effort to 


‘secure its realization is utterly futie aud 


valueless and a confession of pusillaoimity. 
The most efficacious prayer is a noble thought 
or deed. What dves God care for cur weak 
words? He does not want words. He wants 
heroic lives, ‘Take thou away from me the 
noise of the melody of thy viols. But let 
justice run down as waters, and righteousness 
as a mighty stream.” 

When Jesus taught us to pray “Thy kiug- 
dom come on earth,” he taught us by the 
same words that it is our duty to do our ut- 
termost to cause it to come. When it does 
come, wheu itis here in all its divine radi- 
ance, will the earth still be cursed with teue- 
ment houses and pauper establishinents aud 
cbarity soup housesf Tell me, O ye fat shep- 
herds of the lean sheep? “The poor ye have 
with ye always.” Thou blasphemer, thou 
atheist of atheists, clothed in the supposed 
livery of heuven the more elfectively to serve 
the devil, do you preach from your velvet 
covered pulpit that poverty isa vatural God 
ordained institution—that the stench which 
arises from the unspeakably foul tenement 
districts of New York aud Chicago, from the 
“warreos of the poor,” is a sweet smelling 
and pleasunt odor iu the nostrils of our 
Father in heaven! Then have we uo Father 
there, but only a cruel step-father, ao Al- 
mighty Fiend, who, though he may have the 
power to chain Promnetheus to the rock for 
the hungry vulture to prey upon his ever re- 
newed vitals, has yet no power to make Pro- 
metheus, or any good man, worship bim. 
And so Prometheus, his creature, is greater 
than he. 

But there are those of us who continue to 
persist in believing that He is our Father—the 
Father of all—as much the Father of the Nash- 
ville bootblack as the Father of the czar of 
Russia or the Pope of Rome; and though He 
slay us, yet will we believe it. Yes, our 
Father, as uch as Christ’s or yours; the Al- 
mighty Father of every homeless outeast, of 
every ragged, hungry child sold) by its par- 
ents to mill-owners to be chained to iron ma- 
chines to spin cotton and linen for you and 
yours, that you may urray yourselves as 
Bolomonu never did in all his glory; or to be 
immured in coal mines to dig cowl for you 
that your silk-stockinged feet muy be warmed 
for you, The Father of yonder poor woman, 
with the threadbare shawl covering the star- 
ing-eyed baby that rests on her dry, bony 
breast, who jumps into vhe icv river to eseape 
the bloodhounds of bell that your “Curistian” 
civilization have put upon her track, Do you 
deny it, my Jord bishov, my right reverends 
and wrong revereuds of every order? That 
akeleton-limbed woman, is she, or is she not, 
@ daughter of the awful Being who made “the 
seven suars und orion, thit turneth the shadow 
ef death into the morping, and inaketh the 

day dark with night!’ What will you answer 
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in that dread day when the Son of Man shail 
come ia his glory, with all his angels, and 
shall stand befure you with this daughter of 
his Father, whose body ond soul was mur- 
dered by slow torture, by an agony compared 
to which his agouy of bloody sweat was us 
nothing: what will you answer, my lord 
bishop, O. most respectable phantasm, when 











‘the lightning from bis eye shall pierce the 


marrow of your soul us the question is put to 
you. When I was hungry and naked and 
sick and in prison, why came ye net to feed 
and clothe and comfort mef 

Poverty, a God-orduined institution; be- 
cuuse Jesus said, “The poor ye dave with you 
always??? Poverty isthe mother of ignorauce, 
and ignorance is the mother of sin and crime, 
and siu and crime land people in hell, not in 
heaven. There is not such a tragedy under 
the sun as men and womera dying ignorant by 
the wholesale, while capable of knowledge. 
And that, we are usked to believe, is pleasiug 
to our Fatberin heaven! 

Poverty God-ordained! Why then did 
Christ teach the fatherheod of God and the 
brotherhood of man! 

There is not such an unspeakable blas- 
phemer alive as he who, with all the inex- 
haustible stores supplied by the Creater for 
the support of all those whom he calls into 
lite on this planet, giving two hands to work 
fur each mouth, spread out before him, asserts, 
uevertheless, that poverty is a divinely ap- 
pointed institution. It is our violation of the 
divine laws, uot our conformity to them, that 
continues poverty io the midst of abuudauce. 
Violate the physical laws of the universe aud 
diseuse iuvevitably sets in. Continue the vio- 
lation of them and death is certaiu. Do you 
imagine that tbe rule bolds geod only in the 
material world! The overthrow and destruc 
tion of past eivilizatious sbould teach you 
otherwise. ‘That is the tighest and most pruo- 
tical stutesmaushbip which holds that the ef- 
fort of all pelitical struggle should be to 
estublish morality as the basis of all lecisia- 
tion. Whatis the matter wich the world is, 
that we have allowed the devil to write the 
principal laws which now staod written in our 
statute books, and until we expunge them and 
write God's laws in their stead. His kingdum 
will bot come up earth, nu matter bow much 
we pray, aod fast, and sing psalms. In spe- 
cial we huve allowed the devil to write one 
law in ourstatute books which is the explanb- 
ation of the long continuance of — his 
reipn on earth, namely, that a compar- 


atively few have the legal right tw 
monopolize the granary, the storehouse 


of vature, in which is sacked up all the raw 
material supplied by the creator to support 
life, and to demand of the other tribute for 
uccess to the uecessaries of existence tbat 
were intended for the use and support of al’. 
What wouder itis that we should have the 
inost wide spread and degrading and crime 
producing poverty inthe midst of the most 
abounding and inexhaustible wealth when 
the great body of people, by human law, are 
denied access to the source only from which 
wealth can be produced, are denied access to 
the bounties of the creator, unless they pay 
tribute to the “owners” of the planet! It has 
not been so very long since we abolished, at 
considerable cost, it 1s true, the devil’s law 
that one man had the legal right to “own” as 
many of his fellow men as he could pay for, 
provided their skins were black or yellow. 
But what was the sense of abolishing that 
law while retaining its twin companion, the 
right to “own” the land, seeing that he who 
owns the lands owns those who are compelled 
to live upon it, or else not live at all? 


Judge Reid went on to expluin bow the 
Mosaic law, by providing the jubilee year, 
averted speculation in land, and closed with 
an explanation of the single tax on land 
values, and the beneficent results that would 
accrue from its adoption. 

SS — eee 


Felis Alba. 


Down in Alabama they’ve got a white single 
tax cat. She looms up through a lot of priated 
matter that tells what the single tax means. 
The words are so urrunged on a white card 
us to leuve w space inthe center that makes 
an admirable pussy, and io view of her recent 
surprising growth, parentheses and = other 
types are called in to supply her with mus- 
tachios. Altogether she looks as if she knew 
it all. 











The Millionaires of the Senate. 
Washington Letter to Pittsburg Press, 

There is a great deal too much truth in the 
Stutement that our senate is becoming a rich 
man's club, It is the popular thing nowadays 
fora rich man, having uchieved all the honors 
that the commerciai world can give him, to 
seck to gratify his vanity by the practical pur- 
chase of w seut in the senate. There is no use 
injucing words, for this is very generally the 
case, When Zachariah Chandler came to the 
senate just before the war I have heard 
that he could not find another millionaire in 
the chamber, Quly fourteen years ago there 
were but nine millionaires in the senate. 
There will be, counting Vice-president Mor- 
ton, nineteen mifhonaires in the best senute, 
which numover is a third of the total, Isawa 
man foot up to-day the fortunes of the mem- 
bers of the next senate, Of course no other 
earthly thing is as hard to find out as how 
rich arich man is, He himself very seldom 
kuows, wand the human imagination is weak 
indeed when it contemplates a big agpregu- 
tion of dollars. Buton the busis of popular 
#uesses the tigures of senatorial wealth that I 
saw to-day footed up §139,000,000, Think of 
i! $139,000,000 between nineteen wen, A rich 
man’s club, indeed! 
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MR. PENTECOST ON MONOPOLIES. 


Present Socinl Inequalities the Product of 
Bad Laws. 


Hugh O. Pentecost made the fourth of his 
series of addresses on the social question on 
last Sunday morning at Masonic temple be- 
fore a large audience. Wetnake pleasure in 
quoting from it as we have from the previous 
addresses: 

Conditions make the man. That is 
the legend on the sign board where the foot 
path of the new political economy branches 
off from the beaten highway of the old. At 
the first, in the savage or pre-historic state, 
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the influences which mould men are what we 


call natural conditions; climate, temperature, 
topography; but in the civilized state artifl- 


eiul conditions—that is to say, conditions 


which mun bimself creates in constructing 
the social organism of which be forms a part 


—are fur more influential upon him. 


By these social conditions I mean the limi- 


tations and restraints—the tyrannies and op-" 


pressions, if you like—to which man is sub- 


jected by his stronger or wiser fellows, or to 
which, as is generally the case, he is stupid 
enough to submit. 
an ox; he may be easily trained to put his 
own neck putiently and willingly under the 
yoke, and to fight for his task master against 


For man, asa rule, is like 


him who would break his bonds and set bim 
free. 
These social conditions are all manifestly 


the products of statute or unwritten laws. 
Special providence, natural law, or personal 
qualities have no appreciable force in deter- 


mining the position which men occupy ia what 
we call the social organism. They are what 


they are by law; that is to say, government 


is an agency, an engine, an almost inexorable 
power, which bas been cunstructed by shrewd, 
uascrupulous, desivning, seltish persons, 
through many generations in conscious or un- 
conscious Concert, aud by tbe consent and 
assistance of its hapless and misguided vic- 
tims, for the elevation of a few to riches, 
power and refiaement, by the deyradatiuvn of 
the many. Its power lies iu the willing sub- 
mission of the people. The pvor lie duwu iu 
the mud that the rich may walk over them 
with unsoiled feet and are thankful for the 
privilege; they draw the coach in which the 
indolent ride and feel honored by their de- 
crading toil; they fall upon their bands and 
knees and build a stairway ef themselves 
upon which babies, fools or knaves may 
ascend to the place of power; they kiss their 
feet as they tread upon them; they bow be- 
fore them and fight for them to the last drop 
of their blood. 

I do not speak of Turkey or Russia, or even 
of Germany, France or England; I speak of 
our own United States, in which we say we 
have political liberty, but where we huve a 
rovernment just as well calculated to enrich 
the rich and impoverisb the poor as any other 
onearth. You do not believe that? You 
think lam saying somethiag that is nearly 
treasonable? Let me see if I cannot show 
you how our government robs poor men aud 
gives over to rich men what it steals. In the 
days of Robin Hood and Dick Turpin, the best 
of the highwaymen used to rob the rich and 
give part of the booty to the poor. Govern- 
ments reverse the process. They rob the 
poor and give stolen goods to the rich. 

How can any one who remembers what 
slavery was, fail to see how law enriches 
some aud impoverisbes othersf Was not 
slavery sanctiored by the government! Was 
it not upheld and enforced by the govern- 
ment! . . . But what if I can show you 
that under the guise of freedom the blacks 
and millions of whites are still despoiled of 
their earniogs by law and still kept in ignor- 
ance and degradation by law! One is the 
consequence of the other. {f you make and 
keep people poor they ure necessarily ignv- 
rant, and many of them will become vicious. 
Now, can I show you how this government 
ivpoverishes the poor by law, and enriches 
the rich by law? Ithiok I can if you will be 
controlled by reason and not by prejudice. 

I kuow what a sacred thing the protective 
tariff is to many persons in this congregation 
and I hesitate to sav a word about it, beciiuse 
I do not like to be obliged to attack any one’s 
religion, And the protective tariff amounts 
toarelyzion with many people. I think for 
about half the people in this country a custom 
house is quite as sacred as a@ church, and the 
customs tux collector isas sanctified a person 
aga paraon. Now, when you criticise a reli- 
gion, especially if it is u superstition—that is, 
if it is not true—you touch people in a tender 
place, tender because it is weak, and you 
have to be very careful what you say. 1 
wish, therefore,. to assure my protectionist 
friends that I am not going to try to prove 
that protection does not protect; I am not 
going to try to show that it is not the Amer- 
ican gospel of salvation from the pauper made 
good things of Europe; I am willing toadmit, 
if you like, that it is more patriotic to have 
our own paupers make whut we use; J am not 
going to deny that all our prosperity comes 
through protection; I will admit, without 
more ado, tbat the prosperity of some of our 
people is due to the custom houses. Ali that 
I wish to show now is that whether our gov- 
ernmental policy of protection is right or 
wrong, wise or foolish, it operates against the 
poor consumer and in fuvor of the rich con 
sumer, J do nut now stop to deny that it is 
an equally proportioned benetit to the rich 
and poor producer, J only wish to show you 
that it fails more heavily, asa tax, upon the 
poor consumer than upon the rich consumer, 
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All indirect taxes must be laid upon the 
common necessities of life in order to yield 
much revenue, but the rich use very little 
more of eatubles and wearables than the 


poor, Jay Gould wears not many more 
clothes than one of his clerks. Mrs, Astor 
uses no more sugar in ber tea than a sewing 
woman. A tax upon necessities which falls 
upon the consumers with three or four added 
profits, does notamouut toa flea bite to the 
rich, but to the poor it is oue of the straws 
that belp to break the camel's back. Just as 
the government used to enslave the black 
mun and declares that it was for his benefit, 
so it now taxes the poor mun and tells him 
that thereby he is enriched. 

The government tells the poor man that he 
shall buy everything he uses in this dearest 
market, while the rich freely cross the water 
and fill their trunks with clothing bought in 
the cheapest markets and bring them home 
To be sure, as we are told, the 
poor have the same privilege. There is no- 
thing to hinder the American laborer from 
taking his family across the ocean every 
summer and stocking up with every pauper 
made thing he needs for the coming year. 
That is to say, there is nothing to hinder him 
except that be cannot go. The government 
tells the poor mat that he shall not bave the 
benefit of foreign competition with American 
labor. The government tells the poor man 
that he shall be protected from the foreign hat 
or steel rail or glass bottle, but the hvpocrisy 
of that pretence is apparent when it allows 
the foreign hat or steel rail or class bottle 
maker to take away his opportunity to labor, 

IT repeat what I have said in this place be- 

fore, that. I have no interest in this question 
asa political issue. With me it is nota ques- 
tion of republicanism or democracy. Ihave 
lost faith in both the great political parties as 
parties, because I believe that either party 
will conduct the government for the benefit 
of the rich just as ‘ong as the people are 
stupid enough to let them. It is with me 
wholly a question of morals, wholly a ques- 
tion of what system of taxation tends least or 
most towards equal justice to rich and poor 
alike. It is with me not even a question of 
patriotism. I hope to love my pative land, 
but Ido not love itas much as Ido the bumnan 
race. Custom houses that help to strengthen 
us as against the rest of the world will ulti- 
mately injure us, and whatever tends to 
benefit the rest of the world will ultimately 
benefit us. That which is against the common 
good is immoral; that which is for the cotm- 
mou good is moral. 
But for the discount discrimination 
in our revenne lawsin favor of the rich, any 
poor man might geta board, a knife anda 
little paste, buy a few leaves of tobaceo and 
make civars in competition with the great 
tactory. But this rich man’sgovernment has 
made that impossible; has cecreed by law 
that the poor cigar maker shall alwavs re- 
main poor by driving him into the employ- 
mentof the rich man in competition with the 
pauper labor of Europe—that is to say, om 
the rich man’s terms;and therich man’s terms 
are the slave owner’s terms, viz.: just enough 
to keep the laborer physically strong enough 
to do the work; but. because there are so many 
more free men than there are opportuuities 
to make cigars, itis a matter of smal: mo- 
ment if nicotine poison on au empty stomach 
tumbles afew thousand of them into thor- 
oughgoing American pauper graves—driven 
out of competition by law, starved and pois- 
oned by law, and dumped into a hole in the 
cround by an officer of the law. What shall 
we write on his tombstone? Write: Siainby 
the government, through laws for which he 
himself was stupid enough tc vote! 

I venture to touch hgbtly upon another sa- 
cred subject . . . The private control of 
money is the evil of the national bank. It is 
not somuch inthe fact thatit enables the 
bank people to collect interest from two 
sources on the same capital, as that it en- 
ables then to make money scarce or plenty, 
at will. Scarcity of mouey reduces prices 
for everything ; plenty of money iucreases 
prices for everything. They who bave the 
power of reducing and increasing prices at 
will can seesaw the market, and by buying 
when things are artificially cheap and selling 
when things ure artificially dear, can enrich 
themselves by impoverishing others, and pose 
all the times as benefactors because they 
have a banking system which in some other 
respects is the best the cuuatry ever had. 

But the protective tariff, the internal rev- 
enue taxes and the naticnal banking system 
are us boys who read the flash newspapers 
and start for the wild west with toy pistols 
to become Indian hunters and highwaymea 
when compared with our land holding sys- 


something of a financier, something of a 
genius at guessing riddles and solving puz- 
zles to understand how the tariff? and internal 
revenue tax and banking laws make people 
rich or ana because the process is compli- 
cuted. But as regards robbery by lund bold- 
ing, all is so plain and simple that be who 
ruus may read. The entire machinery of the 
process is in open sight. The wonder is that 
the whole world has not seen it and been 
convulsed by the sight loug aga. No sane 
person can fail to see how the law which 
permits an individual to own land in sucha 
way that be can appropriate its value to bim- 
self, by that fact perinits him to pocket other 
po earnings, Kuock out the monopoly 
of land and you knock down all monopoly, 
The nmuzing feature of it ull is that it takes 
av Jong to make people see what is as plain 
aus @ pike stall, 

Thus far | have been trying to show you the 
evil; henceforth I shall try to show you the 
remedy, aod I vo on with this work from week 
to week with beating heart and rising hope, 
for} tell you that over the eastern bills is now 
to be seen the pa'e pink blush of the dawning; 
the night of injustice and oppression is being 
pierced with shafts of light. Who knows bup 
that vou and Imay live to see the shackles 
full from the bruised ynd bleeding limbs of our 
toiling brothers and sisters, and hear the 
pans of those who for the tirat time live ja @ 
world of peace, plenty and joy, 


tem. One must be something of a thinker, | 
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THE PETITION. 
Singur Tax ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE, 

New York, March 5, 1889. 
This committee hus every reason to be 
satistied with the advance made in its 
work during the week ending to-day. 
The sending out of pamphlets and blank 
petitions, which was completed last week, 
has brought about a notable increase in 
the number of signatures received, and 
the good effects of the distribution have 


only begun to make themselves felt. 


These good effects are not confined to 
the rapid increase in the number of sig- 
natures. They are particularly gratify- 
ing in the rapid addition to the number 


ol ‘workers’ sepa rately enrolled, We 


have an alphabetical index of all who 
send in names, contribute money, or 
otherwise indicate a disposition to render 
effective assistance, and this list must be- 
come, in time, one of the most valuable 
outcomes of our work. It would be much 
larger if all those who send in names 
would take care to accompany them with 
a letter or slip, giving the name and ad- 
dress of the sender. 

The correspondence of the committee 
is also beginning to show another excel- 
lent effect of the recent distribution of 
From all quarters come as- 
surances that the pamphlets are eagerly 
read by many and that they provoke dis- 
cussion of our principles amongst thou- 
sands of men who have probably signed 
the petition without fully comprehending 
its purport. 

In all this the expectations of the com 
mittee are realized. Though the presen- 


_tation of a great petition to congress can- 


not fail to attract attention and excite 
discussion, this is after all the least im- 
portant part of our plan. Many people 
appear to think that this is our whole 
object and they criticise the plan of cam- 
paign on the supposition that a failure to 
secure the appoiutment of a conimittee 
have done of no 
effect. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. If the signatures are sufficieatly 
numerous a refusal by the protectionists 


in congress to order the investigation 


prayed for would be almost as effective 
as the taking of testimony. It would 
simply demonstrate to thousands of peo- 
ple that the protectionists dare not inves- 
tigate the basis of their claims to public 
support, and would open the eyes of men 
whose just and reasonable request was 
thus denied hy their representatives. Of 
course we want a committee appointed to 
take testimony, but the refusal to appoint 
the committee, after our demand is pre- 
sented us ably as it undoubtedJy will be 
presented, would be the next best thing 
to granting the petition. 

But aside from any action of congress 
the petition is already doing a great and 
beneficent work. More than thirty-two 
thousand people have now single tax pe- 
tifions in their possession, and thousands 
of this number are actively engaged in 
the effort to procure signatures. Doubt- 
less at the very minute durmng which this 
line was written lundreds of men were 
engaged in a personal conversation on 
the single tax brought about through the 
presentation of this petition, Doubtless 
thousands of others have during the 
past two weeks in reading Mr. Shear- 
man’s “Address to Farmers” and Mr. 
Post's “Syllabus of Progress und Poverty” 
discovered for the first time precisely 
what we single tax people are aiming at 
and how We propose to attain our ends. 
No one who will stop for a moment to 
think can doubt the wonderful effect of 
such propaganda work, If the petition 
were a mere declaration of principles ad- 
dressed to nobody in particular, its circu. 
lation would be worth in the ways in- 
more than the cost of the 


So faras this cost is concerned it has 
not fallen heavily on single tax people 
generally. The chief expense has been 
met by the small number of people who 
originally pleted themselves to pay 
regular contributions to meet the ordinary 
expenses. Of the §526 acknowledged in 
this issue of THE StTanpaRpb, $435 has 
come from these regular subscribers and 
$9! fromthe general public. If our friends 
generally will but bring their minds toa 
comprehension of the opportunity now 
offered us for the effective distribution of 
literature they will doubtless enable the 
committee to greatly enlarge its useful- 
ness, Surely a movement indorsed by 
Henry George, Judge Maguire, H. F. 
Ring, Willian: Lloyd Garrison aud every 
other single tax leader of national promis 
nence and a host of active workers tn all 
parts of the country ought not to nee 
much argument to commend it to the 
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favorable consideration of the friends of 
our cause, 

The contributions during the week have 
been as follows: 


Nichoias Minor, Detroit, Mich .. #2 00 
J.C. B., Dayton, Obivo 2. 1 1.00 
M.S. M., Philadelphia, Paw... 1 00 
Joun Lutterell (through STANDARD). 1 00 
Frank F. Avery, Holton, Kau. . 1 00 
Jobn Collins, Atbens, Tex. . 0... 1 00 


A. Flandran, Brooklyn, N.Y...) . 2 00. 


W. R. Tavlor, Boston, Mass... . 2 00 
H. T. P., Phitadelphia, Pa. (add.). . OO 
J. RB. Adams, New York city . . . 1 
Jas. R. Carrett, Boston, Mass. (add.) i 
George G, Gueutber, Streator, Il. 5 
Alex. Colin, Memphis, Tenn. 2°. 2 
John Fraser, Philadelphia, Pa... 1 vO 
H. Bools Ithaca, N. Y. . Py r) . . 9 
“S. 7T.,” New York ety . . . 6. 5 1 
N. G. Leslie, Kulumazoo, Mich . 1 
ON,” Wintield, Kun. . 2. 2. 2... 20 00 
Read Gordon, New York city (add.) 25 00 


KF. P. Mackelecan, Chicago, Ul. 2-0 
Jose Grot, Morristown, N. J... . 4h v0 
M. Crocker, Mar -oland, Oregon . . 100 


kK. S. MeN, Chueahoula, Lu. 2... 10. 00 
Fred J. Miller, Plaiutield, N. J... 5 OU 
Geo. W. Wood, Puplar, Montana. 2 OU 


G. W. Hely, Coeur, Cale (add.) .. 1 00 
E. P. Foster, Crocionati, Ohio 2... 1 00 
Tom L. Johnsen, Cleveland, O.(add.) 800 00 
J. H. MeDunalid, Wallula Wash. Ter. 50 
Albert Zauder, Wallulau, Wash. . Ter, 25 
W. Perma, Walula, Wash. Ter. 2. 25 
Jas. M. Lawry, Wuailula, Wash. Ter. 50 
W. F. Boyle, Wallula, Wash. Ter. . na) 
H. F. Gallager, Wallula, Wash. Ter. 50 
J.J. Byrnes, Wallula, Wash. Ter. . 25 
T. McKnight, Wallula, Wash. Ter. . +O) 
Webotuck Farin, Stuuaron, Ct. (add.) 110 00 


Juo. M. Wetsb, New York city... 2 00 


Thos, Wy Douglas, Whitman, Mass, 1 00 
Subscriptions iu pustaye stumps . , 1 50 





$526 00 
Previously acknowledgeu in THE 

STANDARD 2. 2. 0-6 6 6 ew ew 6 8,096 S7 

Totals 2 og eG ee ce & ROTO ST 

It must be remembered that this account 
is made up Tuesday afternoon, and hence 
contributions received after that cannot 
be acknowledged until the next issue 
of THE STANDARD. 

The growth inthe number of signatures 
received has, as already stated, been gcrati- 
fying and notable. The total number of 
signatures now enrolled is as follows: 
Reported last week . . . . . . . 20,072 
Received during week ending Feb. 26, 2,961 

Total 26) 6 Oe oS oe ew) BYOR5 

At this rate the figures will reach 40,000 
inside of two more weeks, and as new pe- 
titions and pamphlets are now prompuy 
mailed to all signers we may contidently 
predict a continuous growth. 

Ww». T. CROASDALE, Chairman. 

Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco, 
Cal.—T am very sure that I signed one of the 
blank petitions, which should have been for- 
warded to you long ago, but as you did not 
receive it I inclose another. You are, of 
course, at perfect Jiberty to make any use of 
iny name in that connection that may seem 
expedient, asIam in full and hearty sym- 
pathy with the project. Although I have not 
written often to our friends in the east, I 
have not been inactive. Throughout the last 
campaign I spoke for Cleveland and “tariff 
reform,” endeavoring to show the hollowness 
and falsity of the whole protective system 
and the vice of laying public burdens on com- 
Merce and industry. Since the last election 
IT bave delivered several addresses in favor 
of ballot reform, have helped draft a bill 
modeled on the Australian system and I have 
appeared by invitation before the members of 
the Califoruia legislature to explain it and 
advocate its passage. Nearly all of our 
leading newspapers are supporting the meas- 
ure, but J fear that the members of the legis- 
lature may not abolish the system under 
which they were elected and under which 
alone many of them could be elected. I have 
delivered several addresses before our single 
tax society in San Francisco, which, by the 
way, is thriving. Lam much pleased to find 
iu the columns of THe STANDARD evidences of 
the growth of the single tax movemeut in all 
quarters. It is just possible that 1 may be in 
New York city shortly, incase I bave to go 
to Washington to argue a law case. But 
should I not come now, I hope to be there in 
September or Octuber. Ibad a very pleasant 
visit lust week from that euthusiastic Sriend 
of our movement, W. J. Atkinson of Philadel- 
phia. 

A gentleman from Detroit sends in a set of 
resolutions indorsing the Wettlaufer bill, now 
pending in the Michigan legislature, but, evi- 
dently through an inadvertence, fails to sigu 
bis nume, thouzh be asks for wore blanks. 

H. F. Ring, Houston, Texus—Io will un: 
doubtedly be ia New York next summer, but 
at present it is utterly impossible fur me to 
leave bome. Iam writing to our friends to 
press the single tax enre}linent on your plun 
und to write to you fur supplics, You are 
inore than welcome tu usemy name iv any 
way you deem pruper. 

R. Delaney, Memphis, Tenu.—Some intelli- 
gest negroes with whom | bad a@ talk the other 
day said, “If Mr. —— (our congressman) could 
explain the tariff hke you do we would have 
voted for bin.” dt is a misuse of terms to cull 
our opponents republicans. Monurchists is 
their right nume. The democrats will have 
to throw tbe carth peddlers overboard, for 
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they cannot hold them and fight against the 
monarchists during the next four years. The 
people are becoming areused, and they begin: 
to see something more noble than that to the 
victors belune the spoils, 

Streator, UL, George G. Guenther.—TI find 
lots of single tax seed of my planting sprout- 
ing round about this town. The sieners of 
the petition huve just received their docu- 
ments, and it needs but to see the eifeet to 
appreciate the foresight. and wisdom of 
the congressional petition movement. The 
Streator Independent will to-morrow publish 
my first article on the single tax. 

N. G. Leslie, Kalamazoo, Mieh.—I am very 
much interested inthis work; think it a prac- 
tical way toagitate and that no better Htera- 
ture can be sent out than Tur STANDARDS 
aud tracts your committee proposes issuing. 

George G. Guenther, Streator, Ul—The 
vast educational value of this petition is be- 
coming plainer every duy. It is uo trouble to 
get a democrat to sign, because his party 
affiliations iachne him that way, but the 
signature of a republican and avowed protec- 
tionist is very difficult to yet and ts obtained 
only after ‘exhaustive argument; bence, it is 
infinitely more valuable. The leuven is work- 
ing and the future is ours. 


R. G. Brown, Secretary Tariff reform club, 
Me-npbis, Teno.—Republicans as well asdem- 


verats sizgo the petition, saying there must 


be some change in the method of levying 


taxes und they hope the congressional com- 
mittee will find the true way. The Meinphis 
Appeal is doing valiant service for the stugle 
tax in this community and we are petting 
very much waked up on the subject. 


William Stinson, Louisville, Ky.—There is no 


trouble in getting signatures. The “sinele tax” 
has not been scoffed at here as the “George 
theory” was, which shows bow much there is 
inaname. It is important to work hard now 
before a new prejudice is created by claumor- 
ing against the single tax. 

The Central single tax club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, sees the importance of pushing the 
work of the petition, and a few of its mein- 
bers have made up a purse of $30, to be dis- 
tributed in prizes on July 1, as follows: To 
the person securing the largest number oi 
signatures between now and that date—First 
prize, $12; next largest number, $8; third, $5; 
fourth, 5: five, $2. The secretary, C. H. 
Nan, writes: ‘‘We think this will be a stimu- 
lus to the friendly rivalry on the part of our 
friends, and itis, perhaps, a better way than 
to pay some one to make a canvass of the 
city, us Was at first suggested by sume of our 
members.” 

The assessor inp my district raised the as- 
sessment on a particular piece of ground here 
thirty-three per cent, and this is not quite 
half of whatitis valued at. That assessor 
knows nothing of the single tax, but builders 
have for years been trying to get this ground 
to erect buildings on, aud the assessment is 
raised to aid them in their effort. A local 
poticy of this kind could be pursued with 
good effect. It would pave the way for a 
more appreciative understanding of the larger 
question —the “single tax.” 

James Love, Burlipgtun, lowa.—Alimost the 
whole of my property is iu uniinproved town 
luts, so that getting signatures tu these peti- 
tions is rather a melauchboly business, though 
“where duty calls,” ete. L solemuly wish 
those lots were sold and J had the cash. 

D. Stewart, Oakland, Cal—I am a life- 
long republican, but the discussion of the 
taruY question during the last two presiden- 
tial campaigns und the reading of “Progress 
aud Poverty” chupged me. JF now see the 
eat full life size. The inelosed signatures 
are those of represcututive men, some of 
thein wealtby real estate owners, and there 
is but one mania the nuinber whois uot an 
owner of real estate. 

Christ. Landolt, Louisville, Ky.—We are 
pushing the single tax idea inte public notice 
aud muking many converts boour cause by 
personal argument. Qur league is tlourisa- 
ing, and is distributing single tux literature 
liberally. and gratuitously. 

I. W. H. Daniel, Sacramento, Cal.—lIf 
you bear of any one who thinks of giving up 
work to come out here in the spring with the 
expectation of getting good wages, tell hin 
to stay where he is. A load of wood cannot 
be delivered in this city without two or three 
well dressed young menrushing up to pet 
the job of carrying it in, lasked severai of 
these how they came to come out here, and 
the answer was that they had seraped up 
whatever they could get in order to come, 
under a promise of plenty of work, and now 
they are without either money or the power 
toearmany. This is a promisiug prospect for 
the “Gulden State,” isn’t it é 

E. D. Burleigh, Germantown, Pa,—We ex- 
pect to have a lecture on the single tax tu vur 
church purlor on the 15th instant. 


H. M. Scott, Miamisburg, Obio,—Sentiment, 


bere is vradually growing ia cur favor, 
Frank Boughton, Akron, Ohio,—Questions 
of taxation are coming into discussivh were 
every day, Our cause is growing with us 
much rapidity, perhaps, us could be desired, 
M. lL. Hostetter, Des Moines, lowa.—The 
absurdity of taxing a mag because ne docs 
the very things that society Wauts him to do 
—builds houses, produges fuod, and all. other 
things that add to human happiess and com- 
fort, isso gluring, so ridiculous, that to suge 
gest another method of raising public revenue 
139 to geta sizauturo to the wagictay petition, 
















FOR A SINGLE TAX CLUB HOUSE. 


The Project Getting Along Very Snatiae 
facrrorilv—Prespece of Buyiug the Doase 
by Mav f. ; 


The tontine committee have, in answer to 


the cireuhir fetter sent out to the  subseribers |. 


to the fund, received several letters, of whieb 
Lhe following is ga samples 

Lreturn the tontine blanks, as T have not 
one veqaiiotince who is. a believer in) the 
single tax, aud therefore am unable to secure 
subseribers. The hitthe Lean do ldo gladly, 
wud thats to take the money Phad intended 
to spend for a winter pleasure trip und sub- 
seribe for fifty shares myself o. . 0. Dre- 
pret that b enutot do mere: 

The committee feel very crateful for’ this 
tnauifestation of wood will, and ber o assure 
the writer thatthe kindnessis appreciated s 
but they do net consider iri dt that our 
friends should embarrass or deprive them- 
selves inorder to belp purehase the hone. 

All who werk must or stoutd tave rest and 
reereation, 
mittee in the beginning that the shares to the 
Tontine shoal be widely diffused, so that the 


by as many of our friends as possible. lo 
fact, Mr Steers, who) proposed the scheme, 
hoped that all single tax men and women 
everywhere would hold certificates showing 
that they owned an duterest in the home. A 
number of our friends have offered to sub- 
seribe for considerable quautities of the Ton- 
tine shares, but their oilers, as ente be seen by 


reference ty our subscription book, fave been. 


declined, and only in one case has a subserip- 
tien for as daehas filty shares been accepted, 
Qur friend—the writer of the above. letter— 
Will see, by reference to the acknowledge- 
ments below, that she has been credited with 
enough shares tu make ber two fJots amount 
tu fiftecu shares. , 

The subscriptions are coming in satisfac. 
torily, but itis to be hoped that all. friends 
who hive reecived tle blauks will push mat- 
ters. The property which the committee de- 
sires to purchase is now advertised for sale, 
and last week an afer of $25,000 was made 
for it. If the necessary $5,000 can be raised 
by May tthe property will belong to single tax 
men. 

The following subscriptions have been. re- 
ecived since the last wsae of Pin STANDARDS 


Josepb Mekechrie, 244 W. Thirty th street, citys” 
BK. Warner, Reehmiond light and heat power co, St. 
George, Sod. ccc cece eee tetas Wai siete A hues. vee s 


2 


all cent oe 3 


Reeeived in payment of shares—Philip 
Wolfe, jr, $2. 
The Kind of Talk Tavitt Keformers Are 

Listening to Nowadays, 

At the Malden tariff reform club dinner, 

held in Boston, February v2, the following let- 


ter from Heury George was read: _ 


New York, Feb. 6, 1880. 

Gentlemen: Tomost cordially convratulite 
youon the rapidity with which tart reform 
ideas are inakine way, and especially on the 
rapidity with wiieb they are crystallizing into 
the bebef that the best way of reforming the 
tarilY istoubolish it altogether.  Ltrust that 
the day is passed wheo tien who wish to fight 
the thieving system) of “protection”? will be 
afraid to avew themselves free traders, or 
willlonger think Ib necessary to make the 
weakening, amd too many minds, the fatal, 
admission, "We must bauve a tardY anyhow.” 
When we take the vround that trade is proud 
in itself, that restriction is bud in itself, that: 
freedom of trade is indeed the international 
law of God, and that trade between our caun- 
try and the rest. of the world ought to be us 
free as is rude between our stiutes—when we 
tuke the ground that the right to freely buy, 
selland transport is involved in the rmypht of 
property, and is a patural and inalienable 
right, then we can appeal to the first and 
stroneest perceptions of men who will not 
bother with questions of percentayes or wake 
to aby enthusiasm th the effort to fix the line 
between good Carls aad tad Garilts, 

What L see an the free trade principle is 
Whit Cobden saw mit--tetia mere fiscal ad- 
justeent, butt conterining: of human adjust. 
ineats bathe duirmonious lews ol God—uw ree 


fords that, df earned oats logical conclusions, | 


will qudeed ytye Yhe Jounyry bread und the 
naked elotbiig, adodethat, by enomncusly ine 
creasing the production of Wealth and remove 
ing the barriers Chat now prevent is equitable 
distribution, will make undeserved poverty @ 
thing of the past, and Gpen to all opporeunis 
tesof wholesome and fu development, 
With best wishes for ube progress of your 
asseclation, Which To hope will seua see tts 


way ta changing dts ulle to that of Frae- 


Trude assugiauion, [ remain, vours traty, 
HENRY GEORGE, | 
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fein ia Good fdeu, Tou, 


The Lakeside Press of Cleveland, N.Y.) 


prints its declaratlon af principles un the ede 


tLorial page, Excepting the change inthe 


pane of the paper the Press's platforus is, 
word for werd, the same us thab of Tue 
BTAndso, printed ou the rst payer 


And it was desired) by the eum- 


club house, when purchased, should be owned | 


FL S. Hulmes. Vir Dusen street, Civic. ccc ccece eens eer 
A. Levy, 314 BO BBLN SEPert, CY. cece eeeeeees eae deies eee ae 
M. Levy, 107 B.Sétn street, CHUM. ee tea aes aeaiatd ws se 


Mon 
Harry Bowerman, Oo WP wentieth street, citys 10° 
5 


~sAoN ome 


Sarstleld Maguire, Svrieuse, NOV. (bE atelus dy ecccce: 
George H. Maguire, Siracuse, N.Y. Ole” 
Wood. Cheney, Hartford, Cont ae af hiss, 
Robert Lieber, HO Cea street, Boston, Mass...e.. oll 
MOB. Power, Whituian, Migs. ... dig sare. aie reer err er yas 
Thos, W. Douglass, W tating, Miuss., Gt inctosed)o... 
H.T. P., 1317 Filbert street, Phoaladetpbihey (Qa sub. 
Mrs. AJR. Wytin, 319 Huron street, Toleda, Ohio... 
KOS. MeMahon, Chieihowa, ba dd subscription)... 1 
Henry G. Paynes, Wairore, Nebo... eee vidileaweeses | 
J. A. Hamm, Wymore, Neb, Qu subseripian) ccccres | 
Total fOr WOOK cece cece eee e encase tenner cesiogew @ 00 
Previously achnowledped,.... ceeee secesesccesees 1644: 
TONAL LO URC. cece cece ee cee cede een seencesversatenne 16 
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NOTE-BOOK JOTTINGS. 


A friend of mine went to Florida a 
month azo with the intention ef living 
there some five or ten vears, - lle writes 
me that he has bought ten acres close to 
the railway station and the “college” ina, 
growing town, and that he will build a 
home after his awn ideas on the best site 
in his tract. will send bisonty child, a boy 
of nine, to the college, and, with his wite 
to assist him in his plans, will convert 
his ten acres of hummock and pine into it 
little paradise of orange grove anid. or- 
ebard, park and rese parden, He says 
he visited half a dozen towns looking at 
real estate before purchasing lits land, and 
that in each of them the real estate 
agents world not permit him to geo to any 
expense in looking around, but that they 
waited on him at bis hotel with aconvey- 





| local papers containing the old gentle- 
man's obituary notice and an account of 
his funeral bave been sent ime, The little 
| place lies in a quiet farming valley, where 
differences in rank are not very great and 
the old spirit of American citizenship has 
yet astrong holden the people. In 
course of his long life, this man,who to the 
day of his death carried on a local busi- 
ness, had held almost every honorable 
public position within the gift of his fellow 
townsmen. In the church he was always a 
warden or Sunday school superintendent, 
or the oceupant of some similar place, and 
in several of those lodges or societies that 
do so much ood work in small comimitni-. 
ties he was an active member, JTe was, 
in short. wv village Hampden, When his 
death was announced, special meetings 
were held of the town council, of church 
concregations.and of various other organ- 
izations, and eulogies, pronounced and res- 
olutions passed. His funeral services took 
place in the largest church in the town, 
the one he had attended being too small 
for the concourse of people who went to 
it, the number being estimated at two 
thousand. During the funeral the stores 
of the town were closed. and some of the 
public buildings were draped ‘in’ crape, 
Rich and poor, white and colored, men, 
women and children, walked in the pro- 
cession, and while all mourned the public 
loss even the humblest was not insensible 
‘of the fact that to himself in such a com- 
munity could be accorded the meed of 
appreciation at the close of inis life, were 
it useful and honorable. Erect a big fac- 
tory or open a coal mine in that locality, 
and mark the change. 
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time with him and his wife and boy, 
showing them bariains in town lots and 
farms. My friend is an Englishman of 
some fortune, whose estate in’ England 
has been ‘put out to nurse,” during the 
period he expects. to remain ‘in America. 

IspentaSnaday lately in a town in 
the suburbs of New York. Ino the: after- 
noon my host took me to the house. of a 
friend, where we passed «a pleasant hour 
with a party of men and women of the 
single tax faith, The gathering was in- 
formal, and the conversation ran on 
whatever subjects happened to come up 
relatiug to the reform. on which all were 
in accord. The mere faucet of meeting 
socially und chatting with one another 
had un effect but little short of that en- 
suing from aformal organization. When- 
aver systemutic work is needed, that 
group, I venture to say, will be found 
ready to take their full share in it. 


Here is what asingle tax man tells me 
about the domination of an animal over 
him: “If the single tax cat ever exerts the 
power over large bodies that it does over 
this single individual, the triumph of our 
principles will soon thereafter be com- 
plete. I have seven the cat, that is cer- 
tain; and, alas! what is more certain and 
of more importance, is that the cat has 
seen me and I cannot escape her lynx 
eye, Idon't want to become an agitator, 
but, as the cat so wills it, I must. In- 
deed, my inclinations and profit are alike 
opposed to agitation. I most wish to 
study and reflect, but I can’t have my 
own way about it. T have often thought 
that the position and life of one spurred 
on hy Social injustice toenlighten his fel- 
lows would be the life T would least: desire 
to lead. Since reading ‘Progress and 
Poverty’ I have been, despite my wishes, 
talking my views likea missionary. Sone 
time ago LT made a quiet resolve that I 
would down the cat for a little while, 
‘since its fellowship had not been protit- 
able. AsT was about to engage in an oc- 
cupation depending on booming land val- 
ues, I thought it was highly necessary 
that the cat should sleep. Thad searcely 
settled in the region of the boom when, 
to my horror and indignation, the cat 
woke up and seratched the skin of a pro- 
tectionist at my hotel, and I was at once 
in arms against ten or more Blaineites, 
lichting for my dear cat, putting her on 
top and keeping her there. So now I will 
let her do with me as she will, It is 
strange, when you once think of it, how 
little you are under your own control, 1 
make up my mind, for instance, that after 
supper Twill go to my room and read and 
enjov myself. After supper, however, 
the cat finds a chair for me in the hotel 
parlor, and I sit down and wait develop- 
ments, IT wit for the cat to tind some 
multitasxer to seratch, and then we go it.” 

GRIEFE, 


What do. they 
want? What do they believe is the cause 
of their miseries? Which way are they 
drifting, or are they steering their craft 
in the direction of a port at which they 
have agreed they will find things better 
than where they are now? Io am a 
dweller in a country far distant from the 
labor world.” So ran the interrogatories 
of aman who met mea few evenings ago. 
He went on to say that he seidum heard 
the social question teuched upon amone 
his daily companions, They spoke ot 
their own work, as preachers, Lawyers, 
writers, and the ke, and of polities. 
books, the theaters, music and the arts 
generally; and as to Jife’s: troubles, the 
ladies rehearsed in his presence their dilli- 
culties with servants and their trials with 
dressmakers, and the men talked of being 
deceived in the wine sold then and of the 
little jarring incidenis connected with 
their unavoidable communication occa- 
sionally with uncivil car conductors, 
waiters, and the like, This gentleman, 
who is now living in the sweetly perfumed 
atmosphere of a wealthy and perhaps over 
refined circle, was once & very poor boy— 
and he has by no means forgotten it. 
He hates injustice, believes in democracy, 
and stoutly upholds republican principles. 
But he can understand how natural it 
would be for his children to grow up with 
the murmurs of the poor reaching their 
ears only with the faintness of a far away 
echo, 


One evening, about two weeks ayo, I 
heard the Hon, Chauncey Shafer deliver 
an address on Andrew Jackson and iis 
times. It had been pretty well adver- 
tised, but less than a hundred persons 
were in his audience, Tt was a treat to 
see the rugged old man ef eighty going 
into his subject with the vim of aman 
of forty, and to tisten to ita) re-discuss- 
ing the stirring public questions of halla 
century ago with patriotic caurnestness, 
Those questions, for that matter, are 
live ones now to all who look at princi- 
ple. ‘Shall the United States be a nation? 
What shall be the basis of our currency? 
What shall be the system of our civil 
service? But it was in san analysis of the 
character of Andrew Jackson that the 
old patriarch chietly interested us, Tos 
well he brougiit before us the conditions 
under which the fiery  backwoodsman 
Jackson developed into a courageous and 
accomplished statesman, Yes, yes, all 
true, But if destiny had held on until 
to-day and sent young Andy Jackson into 
abig carpet factory us a wheel greaser! 
Uniunist, Agitator, Striker, Wlacklisted 
man, Tramp, 





The Place to Build Manufactories, 
Morristown, Tenn, Denoerat, 

The Bonrd of mayor and aldermen of the 
city of Morristown has passed an ordinance 
excepting from mumeipal taxation for ten 
yeurs the grouuds, buildinys, machinery, ma- 
terials and capital of such persons, firms or 
compubies as may envage in manufacturing 
eaterprises in Morristuwa, provided such es- 
tuldishments give employment to fifteen or 
mere persons; and the County eourt of Ham 
bien county has inade a similar order, so 
that hereafter all sueh manufacturing enter- 
prises Will be free from all taxation in Mor- 
ristown save the merely nominal tax fer 
State purposes, which will not exeeed one- 
litth of one per cent. 





A Pretty Square Deal, 
Nordiwest Trade, 

“This world is pretty evenly divided, after 
al? suid the butcher is be scraped away at 
his blovi. 

“Hows 

‘Lady in diamonds and seulskin gets out 
of hey carpiave and comes in here qud inquires 
for Ssassage,?” 

oWellf 

“Well, other folks haye the moncy and us 
butchers have the eddegashua, Makes me 
feel nore goutent,” 


The aged father of one of my friends 
has just died in a Virginia town, and the 
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WHAT THE NEWSPAPERS SAY. 


' 
1 
} 
i 


The idea of the single land tax is founded | 


on the golden rule. and therefore is sometimes 
called the “new Christianity.” It is in fact 
the old Christianity revived.—[Grand Rapids, 
Mieh., Workuian. 

Of course personal property, in whatever 
shape it may be presented, ought not to be 
taxed. Itis the fruit of haman labor. Hu- 
man labor, industry and thrift should be en- 
couraged rather than fined. To tax it is to 
fine it. Alfsuch taxes ure relies of barbar- 
ism and are preserved only by present ignor- 
anee.— Washington Capital, 

It. is probable that if the proposition to so 
stinend the constitution as not to make the 
tuxation of ail property obligatory and equal 
had not eome from the single tax league it 
would reveive much more favorable consider- 
ation. ~Minneapelis Journal. 

The Torrens system of real estate transfers, 
which is being agitated nowadays, is about 
ona par with the single tax system. 
are the production 
Minn., Press. 

Confiscation is the feature of the so called 
singie tax tnat oumht to be dwelt upon by 
every man who opposes: it, and Dr. Follweil 
should have the credit of turuime public at- 
tenticn strongly toward it.—Plainview, Minn., 
News. 

Thousands of acres of land are held by 
railroads and speculators from which the 
public is excluded... It is held for a rise in 
market value. Meantime the taxes are only 
nominal. But the moment an energetic 
man purchases it and commences improving 
it, that mement he is fined proportionally to 
the improvements he puts upon it, for his en- 
terprise.—Colfax, Iowa, Banner. 

The price of wheat is very low. The farm- 
ersinthe northwest, if is said, find it very 
difficult. to keep out of debt! We can live 
without sugar, but not without wheat. Why 
not a bounty to the wheat growers of Minne- 
sota, Towa and Dakota as well as to the 
sugar growers of  Louisiana.—(Christian 
Union. 

The history of the causes of the downfall of 
Greece and Rome will do for samples of our 
impending fate if we do not return to the 
paths of natural justice. Where is the rem- 
edy/ Under our present liws and usages the 
remedy can be found alone in the single tax, 
—f{Boulder, Col., Sentinel, 

As leng as the products of labor are taxed 
the laborer will pay the greater portion of 
taxation, though indirectly and unknowingly, 
and the mvonopolizer, trusts, combines and 
those interested. in them, will continue to rob 
him of his just dues.-—([East Oregonian. 

The feeling that a change in present con- 
ditions is soon to take place is universal.— 
[Kausas Commonwealth. 

The discussion of the “Single Tax” is con- 
stantly widening and receiving thoughtful 
consideration by meu of all parties. Prot: > 
tive-tariff men will find themselves compelle 1 
to discard the well worn chestnuts whic! 
have served them so Well and so long, ar’ 
seek for something better with which to con.- 
bat the sharp thrusts of their antagonists.— 
{Riehmond County, N. Y., Advance. 


of cranks,—Appleton, 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 


The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the sinvle tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas K Aninier, 109 Alivn street, 

Albany, N Y—Bobert Baker, 173 Madison avenue; J C 
Rosturt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman elub, 25 
Myrdle avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon Ter— Mr. Josephine Spabr. 

Altoona, Pu—Juseph Sharp, jr, secretary Single tax 
club, 411 Tenth street; Albert C Ronzee, 924 First 
avenue, 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Book. 

Anacostia, DC—Curroll W Sinith, otfiee Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monrve streets, 

Ansheim, Cul—James BK Hassett, 

Anton Chica, N M—Lewis ‘tt Granstam, 

Asbtabula, Ohle-~A b 8trong, 

Atlanta, GusJoln C Reed, lawyer, 
street. 

Auburn, Me—H G Casey, secretary Single tax club, 

Augusta, Ga—L A Scimidt, 425 Lineula street, 

Avon, N Y=Homer Supin. 

Ballston Spa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue, 

Baltimore, Md—Jobo W Jones, see Single tax lengue of 
Marsviand, 16 N Bond street; John Salmon, Pres Henry 
George club, 415 N EButaw street; Dr Wim N Hill, Mus 
E Baltimore street. 

Bayside, Long tstand, N Y—Antonfo M Molina, 

Braceville, Hl-Willitin Matthews, secretary Tarti? re- 
form club. 

Bradford. ’a—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place, 

Isristal, Dak—W bk Wrokaw. 

Biogbampton, N YE wW Dundon, 33 Maiden Jane. 

Boston, Mass—Edwin M White, 208 Main street, Charles. 
ton; JK Roache, 2 Converse avenue, Malden; Haanolin 
Garland, chairman Single tax leazue, Jsumiuica Plain 

Brooklyn, No ¥Y~George E West, Mb, 49 Clermont ave- 
nue, president Single tax club, 

Rurtingtoa, lowa—James Love, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—Wm A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tax orgunization, 

Canisteo, N Y—H W Johnson, P O box 265, 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Blake, Mb, 

ert Om-S J Harnivunt, Mob, president single tax 
ejb, 

Cape May City—Win Porter, box 5%, 

Chamoberhin, Dak—James Brown. 

Chatles City, lowiIrving W osinith, MD, offices oppo- 
site Union house. 
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Detrott, Mich—J KK Finehart, 45 Waterloo street; J P 
Duncan, 79 Third strect, secretary Tax reform as 
socintion;sS G Howe, 654 Mth av. 

Diamond Springs, Eldorade county, Cal~J Vo Lanston 

Dighton, Mass Cross. 

Dunkirk, N ¥—Francis Lake, 

East Cumbnmdge, Mass—J F Harrington, St John’s Lit 
erary Institute, : 

ast Northport, Long ishind, N ¥—J K Rudyard, 

Fast Rindge, N H—-Edward Jewett, 

Klizabeth, N d—Benjamin Urner. 

Elmira. N ¥—Wulliam Berpinin, 712 East Market street, 

Englewood, Th -W B Steers, ; 

Evanssilic, Ind—Charles G Bennett, 427 Upper Third 
street. 

Fitehborg, Mass—x uv Terry, 

Farmington, fowa—-k, W. Rock welL 

Gardner, I—T S Cumming, 

Glen Cove, Long Island, N ¥Y—Herbert Loromer, 

Glendive, Mont—A TL Sawyer, 

Glens Falls, N Y—Jolio H Quinian, 

Gloversville, N Y—Wm C Wood, MD, 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, XN ¥~Henry L Hinton. 

Harrison, Tex—l J MeCollum, 

Hartington, Neb—J H Feller, 

Haverhill, Mass—Arthur F Brock, 

Helena, Mont—Judge J MClements, —. 

Horneidlsville, N ¥—George H Van Winkle, 

Hot Springs, Ark—-W Albert Chapman. 

Huosick Falls, N Y—FS Hammona. 

Houston, Tex—H FE Ring, corporetion attorney. 

Hutchinson, Kus—J GQ Maleoim, MD. 

llion, N ¥Y~Georce Smith, P O box 50% 

[ndianapons, ind—Hermian Kuetin, 4 Talbot block: or. 
Ll, P Custer, member of Singie tax club, . 

Ithaean, NS Y—-C C Platt, druggist, 75 East State street 

Janvier. NS J—8 B Walsh. : 

Jersev City, N J—dusepu Dana Miller, secretary Hud. 
son county Storie tax league, 86 Epe avenue, 

Kansas City, Mo-—Chas E Reid, 2,023 Woodland avenue, 

Keithsourgh, L—M MeDonalb 

Kingston, N Y—Theodore M. Romeyn. 

Lansinogburgh, N ¥—James MeMann, 2l Lighteenth st. 

Lonsdale, RI—Dr L. F. Garvin. 

Lewiston, Me—F b Lyford, 3 Cottage street, 

Lexington, Ky—James krwin 

London. Enghund—Witliiam Saunders, 177 Palace Cham. — 
bers, Westminster, 

Los Angeles, Cal—W H Doage, 0 North Alameda street; 
W A Cole, 149 South HE; or A Vinette, PO St. tion BL 

Lowell, Mass—Henry Kubertson, 5 Metealf- block, kKid- 
der street. 

Lyle, Minun—C F Wenham. ; 

Lynchburg, Va—Thos Wilhamson, cor Fifth and Church 
streets. 

Lynn, Mass—Theodore P Perkins, 14 South Common 
Strech 

Madisun, Dak—E H Evenson 

Mabanoy City, Pa—J N Becker, president Free trade 
club; Robert Kichardson, secretary, 

Manistee. Mich—Albert Walkley or WR Hall 

Mansiieid, O~{W J Higgins, WManager Westero umon 
telegraph office, 

Marlboro, Mass—Geo A EB Reynolds, 

Marlborough, N Y—C H Baildon. : 

Mart, Tex—J L Caldweli, chairman Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 

Marysville, Mout—S F Ralston, 8r. 

Massillon, O—Victor Burnett, 78 East South street. 

Mauritius, Tndisn Oeewu—Robert A Rohan, 8 Pump 
street, Port Louis. ; 

Memphis, Tenn—K Q@ Brown, secretary Tariff reform 
chub, 9 Madisoa street, 

Middletown, Cunn—Jobna G Hopkins, P O box 58d, 

Middletown, N Y—Chas H Fuller, 4? O box 115. 

Miwnukee, Wis—Peter MeGul, Me Fourth atreet. 

Minneapolis, Minn. J Buell, president Single tax 
league, 402W Franklin avenue; BE. L. Ryder, secre- 
tary. 

Moule, Ala—E Q Norton, 03 South Royal gtreet, 

Mt Pleasitot, lowa—A O Pitcher, ALD 

Mt Vernon, N YJ Bb Lutibeg. 

Murrayville, —Wilhan Camm, president Democratic 
club. . 

eAcnvine: Tenn—P H Carroll, 35 N High street, secre- 
tary American land league. 

Neponset, Mass—Q A Lothrop, member Heury George 
club, 43 Walnut street, : 

Newark, N J—HRev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
street, 

New Brighton, Pa—Jolin Seitz, 1 North broadway, 

Newburg, N Y—DJ Mekav, secretary Single tax club, 
2s Broadway. 

Newburyport, dass—Wim KR Whitmore, secretary Mer 
rimac itssembly, Herald office. ; 

New Orleans, La—John S Watters, Maritime assucia- 


tion, ; 

Newport, Ky—Josept L Schraer, secretary Single tax 
league, 247 Southgate street; WHC James, 59 Taylor 
street. 

New Westminster, Brit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax retorm association. 

Nortuik, Va—Edward K Robertson, secretary Alpha 
Club, 1. O. drawer oe ; 

North Sprirgteld, Mo—K P Alexander, 1826 North 
Boonville street, 

Oberun, O—Edw B Haskell. ; 

Olean, NX ¥—George Ball, pres Single tax association 
Timothy Horan, see.s5 Railroad street, 

Olympia. Wash ber—Alexauder Farquhar, Adam street 

Omaha, Neb—Jolin E Emblen, 822 Virginia avenue, 

Ordway, Dak—Li rt Garland, member Tax reform asso- 
clauicn. De aA, r . 

Oswero, N Y—Alex Skillen, 100 West First street. 

Passaic, N J~—J J Barnard, P O box 181. 

Patersun, N J—E W Nellis, Chairman Passaie count 
Sinsle tax Clevelandzcampaign committee, 69 North 
Mais street. : 

Parkersburg, W Va—W I Boreman, member of Single 
tax league. 

Pawtueset, R l—~Edward Barker, 23 Gooding street, 

Peoria, Hl-d W oAvery. F 

Punadelpdia, Pa—Win J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. HH. Stephenson, 314 Chesthut street, secretary 
Henry George club. 

Piermont, \ Y—-Charles BR Hoed, PO box 13. 

rittsburg, Ma— Mark F Roberts. 1727 Cavey alley, 

Porthiuid, Gie=S B Riggen, 48 Stark street. iH Thomp.- 
50n. ’ 

Pocuneeieits NY—Wiiluum C Albro, 

Providesco Ro T-Robert: Grieve, 32 Sutton street; 
Dr Wan Barker, pres, Ruode Ishaid single tix asso 
Che oth, 

Pulaski, N Y—C V ilarbottle, 

Ravenswood, lu~W ii Van Ornum, 

Reading Pa—Chas S Prizer, Wis Penn street; Charles 
Corkblll, Ql Peon street, | 

Rev nolws Bridge, Cong,—Johe Carreer, box 20. 

Richmond, lnd—b Quis'ey, 15 South Third street 

Ridgeway, N ¥Y~bD © Sullivan. 

huver Fallo, Wis—Georse H Bates, 

Rochester, N Y~Charles Avril, 7 Morrill street, 

Roselle, N J—Read Gordon, 

Rutland, Vt-—T H Browa, 1 Cherry street, 

San Francisco, Cal—Judge James G Maguire, Supertor 
court. 

San Luis Ooispo, Cal—Mrs Frances M Mine, 

Seattie. Wish Ter—F bP Morrow, 

Seneca Falls, N Y—Wm Hf Adkinson, P O vox 56, 

Sharon, Copn—A J Bostwick, librarian Singie tax club, 

Shenandoah, Pa—Morvis Marsh, president Single tax 
club; Thos Potts, secretary. 

Southboru, Mass—S H Howes, 

South Gaston, N C—W LM Perkins, _ 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N Y—C LL Dedrick, 
president Progressive association; John Sheehan, sec 
retary, ; 

Spirit ernie lowa—J W Schrimpf, secretary Taril! re. 
form club. 

Springiieid, HL--dames WH MeCrea, secretary Sangamen 
sipgle tax club, 63 Back avenue, 

Springiield, MO-H AW Juneniin, 665 Nichols street, 

St. Luuis, Mo-Hiatlin Russell, president Single tax 
league, %63 Bacon street; Benj, E, Bloom, secretary, 
room J, SiN Ove street, 


: Stockton, Cal—D A Learned, 


© Syracuse, N 


Chteago, Ul—Frank Pearson, secretary Single taux club © 


No 1,45 La Salle street, 

Cinetinath, Q—br David De Beck, 139 West) Ninth 
street; Joves's news and stationery store, 272 Vine 
street; headquarters Single taux club, 298 Vine street. 

Clanton, Ala~O M Mastin or Alex G Dake. 

Cleveland, OCW Whitmarsh, 4 Bucdd avenue; Frank 
L Carter, 182 Chestnut street. 

Clinton, Ind—f, O Bishop, editor Argue, 

Cnhoaes NV=DS Crane 

Sr ar arcane F Sintth, proprietor Commercial 

el, 

oS; O~—Edward Uyneman, 3481-2 South Weh 
slveet, 

Cornwall, Cal~—Jol? A Bajley. 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, N J—Chas P Johnston, 

Danbury, Conn—sam A Main, 34 Smith street, 

vayton, O-—W W Kile, 8 2 iitth street; JG Galloway, 
63 Sumucl street, 

Denver, Col=F H Monroe, 

Des Moines, lowu~L J Kusson, president Single tax 
club; John W Ring, secretary, 
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¥—Chusles S Hopkins, 9 Seymour street; 
IR Perry, 49 South Clinton street; or F A Paul, 4 
Walton street; or James k McGuire, secretary Single 
tax club, 69 Greene street. 

Toledo, O-—-Win Adelsperger, secretary Single tax club, 
Nol, HM Sumiue strect, : 

Tacoma, Wash Ter—F C Clarke, 1308 K st, 

Trenton, N J~-Hl Wh Mathews, 9 Howellstreet, 

Troy, N Y= B Marts, 

Tuckahoe, N Y~Alvbert O Young, 

Unionville, Conn—John MeAulitfe, 

Utes, N Y¥eThemas Sweeney, 136 Elizabeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, south West corner First and 
Catharine, ; , 

Vievoris, bC-W_ DL Sinton, Eand N RR Co, 


_ Vincennes, lnd-Hou Siumuel W Williams, rooms 2 ands 


Overs block. 
Waco, bex~Frank Grady, lawyer, 163 south 4th street 


* Waketleld, Rl--bavids Plarrower, 


Washington, D C—br, William Geddes, 1719@ street, N 
W, cecretary single ax league, 
Weatherford, Tex—Wilhtam Mo Buell 


' Woet New Urighton, Staten Jslund, N YA B Stoddard, 
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Wheodieg, WoVa-Jdebn lL Prank, 2507 Boll street, 
Whitestone, Long Island, N ¥—George Harnwell, 
Whitman, Mass—C P Rolla, cigar sture; Thos Douglass, 
oe ere an atta eee =i West Ninth sbreat: 

mingtou, bol—Geo W hreer, est Ninth stree 
Woadatock, Hind W Curis. igs 

orcester, Mass.--k K age, ake View, 
onkers, N ¥Joue Raseitier tad life house 

ry c cue Oe 

ianesVille, Ohio—W H Louguead, 77 Van Buren street, 
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IN THE STEERAGE. 


THE HORRORS THAT BESET THE IMMI- 
GRANT AT SEA. 


The Way Some Things are Done onna Crack 
Atlantic Liner—UHlauman Beings Treated 
Like Cattle-—Men, Women and Children 
Crowded Toxether Between Decks-—Dis- 
gusting Food and Revolting Manner of 
Seeving be—-Young Gitta Flung Around 
Like Bagzgnage—The Ordeats of the Cuse- 
tom House and Castle Garden—Facts from 
One Who Has Made the Passage, 


“Pies, sir, pigs, nothing better than 


pigs,” suid a rough looking but withal a 


good natured fellow whom I had discov- 
ered hanging about the doorway of an 
emigrant home in Liverpool, in reply to 
some inquiries of mine as to the treatment 
of steerage passengers on board the At- 
lantic liners. He assisted in looking af- 
ter emigrants’ luggage and lived in a sort 
of from hand to “mouth fashion. A. six- 


~ pence made his eyes sparkle, and so did a 


proffered pint of ‘stout and bitters,” 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “I have been at this 
job this twenty years and I knows all 
about it. They're better now than I 
mind them, but its awful yet. Pigs could 
not be treated worse.” 

I inwardly groaned, steerage passenger 
that I was, with all my little bageage dis- 
playing flaming red labels announcing the 
fact in unmistakable white lctters. And 
then the words of a friend T had parted 
with: “It won't signify, old boy. It's 
only a week, and a little roughing of it 
won't kill you,” came back to me, but 1 
plucked up courage and grasped my out- 
fit, which I had purchased on the spot for 
a trifle, and started with the crowd after 
the baggage cart, through the streets of 
Liverpool. This outtit was a little straw 
mattress and a tin saucepan and plate. 

It was an early hour and the Liverpud- 
lians were either rubbing the sleep out of 
their eyes or the past day’s dust off the 
windows of their shops, and so I consoled 
myselt with the belief that Iwas unob- 
served and in any case unknown, as I 
made my way to the docks with a great 
crowd of steerage people to catch the 
tender for the steamship Servia, on board 
which we were bound to be by 10 o'clock. 
This was the beginning of the humiliating 
distinctions which weighed us down for 
eight days afterwards and made many of 
us earnestly wish we had never started 
for a voyage across the Atlantic. 

After almost an hour’s walk we reached 
The cart drawn up, a little 
black-bearded steamship man mounted 


- upon it, and as he yelled out our names 


tumbled us down our boxes and trunks 
and divers sorts of bundles. It was now 
a case of every man for himself, every 


“woman for herself and God look after 


the children and the helpless ones, Each 
dragged and tugged at his own baggage, 
shouted and maybe cursed like everybody 
around him, children screamed, steam 
whistles blew, quay loafers laughed. All 
struggled, elbowed,crushed and did every- 
thing and nothing. My brain reeled and 
eventually I found myself—I know not 
how T came there—on board the tender. 
The driving had begun, and driven we 
were without respect to age or sex, from 
the moment we set out for the ship till 
we had left the old land three thousand 
miles behind us. 

IT looked around me as soon as I was 
able to breathe freely, and what a motley 
crowd was there brought together! They 
were of nearly every nition of Europe. 
Old men and old women, young men and 


their wives and children, young men 
who had not yet ventured on the strug- 


gies of matrinionial existence, and young 
givls with the world all before them! 
Some were returning to the land of their 
adoption, others were leaving the old 
country for the first time. And whata 
miserable looking party we were, shiver- 
ing in the cold winds that were sweeping 
up the Mersey. 

Our cockle-shell tender reached the ma- 
jestic, leviathian-like ship after a run 


of about twenty minutes, Up the 
gangway we struggled, hauling with 


‘us as best we could our 
chattels. But there was really no hurry, 
Oh, dear, no—the mails, and, more im- 
portant still, the saloon passengers, had 
yet to come, and for them we must wait 
till far in the afternoon, Oh, mighty is 
the man with a few dollars more than his 
neighbor! 

As soon as we set foot on deck we were 
greeted with the hoarse cry, “This way 


goods and 


to steerage!” and we dragged along our 


beds and bedding and tins and boxes, and 


disappeared and became huddled to- 
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gether beneath the quarter deck. Then 

again was there shouting and confusion, 
stewards and assistant stewards yelling 
from the depths of the ship, whither we 
were endeavoring to descend, and sailors 
eas 


at steerage passenzers ino gen- 
ral, because through no fault of ours we 


Rapponed to block their way forward, 
The descent was slow and difficult, par. 
ticularly for the women and. children. 
The means were narrow Jadders, with 
handrails too thick to grasp, set up in the 
perpendicular style of a fire-escape at the 
window of « New York flat. 
however, 
simply horror stricken at the prospect of 
spending eight days in such aden as we 
then beheld, and I know the most poverty 
afflicted wretches in the company wished 
with all their hearts to return to the mis- 
ery of the 
fled in despair. 
made 


We did, 
manage to get down. IT was 


homes from which they had 
Cold and cheerless, it 
me shrink and shiver. 

The obscurely lighted space at the foot 


of the ladders was the dreary looking 
dining room of the unfortunates, two 
planks being joined together as the table, 
and a narrow board on trestles that never 
would stand straight, 
the crowd. 
stalls, 
style, which were fitted up as sleeping 
places for single men and married men 
who happened to be so fortunate as not 
to have brought their wives with them. 
One stall, 
women who had not yet entered on ma- 
trimonial bliss, and those who had either 
left their husbands at home or were fon 
their way to join them in America, An- 
other was used by the steward for the 
sale of liquor. 
lic house of the steerage, but a card on 
the door made it known that nothing 
stronger than beer might pass out to the 
passenger. 
compartment in which married couples 
took their meals, on the left of it their 
sleeping place, and on the right another 
assigned to unmarried women, 


formed seats for 
On either side were rows of 
something after the horse box 


however, was set apart for 


It was the saloon or pub- 


In the rear was a water tight 


In the 
married people's, quarters the beds of the 


couples were separated by boards four or 


five inches high. 

As soon as we got our straw beds placed 
there was a general order to go on deck. 
There we crowded toyether again in pig 


style, and after along wait in the cold, 


which should have been made unneces- 
sary, our tickets and papers were ex- 
amined and we were at liberty to go be- 
low. Shortly afterwards the dinner bell 
was rung, and we rushed for our tins. 
Then there was a scramble for altuost un- 
eatable potatoes a not very inviting 
sealding hot pea soup, while ‘chunks of 
coarse beef, the coarsest I have ever at- 
tempted to eat, were distributed in a 
style which rec: led feeding hour scenes 
in the menageries, 

That first dinner was something to be 
remembered, The scene was suflicient to 
turn the strongest stomach. I hope 1 
shall never see the like again. The recol- 
lection of it makes me sea sick now, 

After the feeding the steward roughly 
ordered all to wash their tins, directing 
them toa large tub of boiling water on 
deck for the purpose. Into this every 
man, woman and child) plunged a tin, 
which was then supposed to be clean, and 
there was no such thing as a cloth to 
Wipe them, 

We had not lone now to wait for the 
mails and the saloon passengers, and 
those who remained on deck had many 
things tointerest them. Between three 
a four o'clock, or thereabouts, the ship 

yas ready to go, 

The haze of evening was soon upon us 
and before we had headed down St. 
George’s channel] had deenened into night. 
For hours the lights on the Welsh coast 
were to be seen through the gloom, but 
we did not stay on watch long, the bell 
summoning us below for supper, where 
the scenes and incidents at dinner were 
re-enacted, There wasarush for buns and 
butter of the regulation boarding house 
strength, Secalding tea was Jadled into 
our tin porringers, As soon as mine be- 

‘ame cold enough to take by the handle, 
IT tested the contents and found a very 
small quantity quite enough for me. My 
supply of tea during the. voyage helped 
to fill the slop bucket. An hour or so 
after tea, gruel, very thin) gruel, was 
served to the women, very few of them 
caring to accept it, 

At nine o'clock we sought our bunks, 
Tn we went to our hard beds, in which we 
had scarcely room to turn, Uncomfort- 
able as J was, with my _— clothes 
and boots on, I dropped asleep from 
fatigue, Long before sunrise, and with 
darkness still on the waters, J was again 
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on deck, Hie being unable to see many 
yards from the ship I decided on giving 
the bunk another trial, There was, how- 
ever, no further sleep for me, and so I 
turned about for an hour or so or listened 
to strange noises which fell upon my ears, 
unmistakable evidences that some of my 
neighbors were down in the grip of mal 
de mer The atmosphere of the place 
was not of the pleasantest character, and 
a feeling of oppression began to come 
over me gradually, but Tmade onee more 
for the fresh breezes. 

There was then light. The dark shad- 
ows were rolling away ahead of us, and 
behind us the sun was rising from the sez 
and shooting volden shafts upward into 
the gray of dawn. To the right ofus, ap- 
parently within the range of amrifie shot, 
lay the coast of lreland, the sight of 
which brought up many recollections, 
some sweet, some sad, of scenes in. that 
unhappy land. The breakfast. bell called 
me from my reverie, and T hastened be- 
low to obtain a little assistance for the 
inner man, The morning meal I found 
no chance for the better. The coffee was 
fit only to follow the tea to the slop 
bucket. At this meal a mess called 
Irish stew was ladled around, What its 
component parts were I do not know. 
Meat had probably been used, but no par- 
ticles could be discovered by the most 
patient searchers. Some whole potatoes 
might be seen, but the majority of the 
hungry ones found only hot water, thick- 
ened by potato crumbs. And withal this 
so-called Irish stew was the best thing 
supplied on the voyage. It was served 
every second morning; a very bad oat- 
meal porridge alternating with it. But 
there was a good supply of bread. 

By the time we had finished our first 
breakfast and dipped our tins in the hot 
water tub, we were making straight for 
Queenstown harbor. After breakfast. all 
of us were obliged to zo on deck and to 
remain there till the place below had been 
swept up. Throughout the voyage this 
was the rule, which was rigidly adhered 
to, and women and children were forced 
to observe it, no matter how bitterly cold 
the morning or how thé water swept over 
the quarterdeck. Women actually pros- 
trated escaped the ordeal, but with difti- 
culty. It took a firm nerve to withstand 
the abuse the stewards poured on the 
heads of the luckless women who hap- 
pened to be sick. 

About 10 o'clock we entered Queens- 
town harbor. Its waters were flashing in 
the morning light and many an admiring 
eye was turned towards the fair hilis of 
Cork rolling away upwards from the shore 
and bathed in almost summer stuushine, 
While we were coming to anchor there 
was an order forall to go below and as 
soon as we reached the bottom of the lad- 
ders a second order to ascend again, for- 
eigners by one ladder and Britishers and 
Americans, or Eughsh speaking people, 
by the other, This wus that we might 
surrender our papers to officers stationed 
at the head of each ladder, Whatacrush 
there was then on these ladders and to 
what tottire poor helpless women with 
children in theie arms aod others clinging 
to them were subjected! Many of them 
had to stand on the ladders for fully an 
hear ino momentary danger of being 
thrown backwards and killed with their 
little ones. And yet all this might have 
been easily avoided. But who cares 
about the ills of steerage pussenvers ? 

At three o'clock we put to sea, An 
hour or two and the Irish channel was a 
mere deepening of the haze, We looked 
no more towards the land we had deft. 
Our eyes followed the sun over the ocean, 
and we built up fancies of the world be- 
fore us. Darkness fell at length upon 
the sea, and we sought our bunks. The 
morning came, but few rose till forced to 
do so. There was no. seratibling at 
breakfast; there was no crowding on the 
deck, and if one wished te speak with an 
acquaintance some out of the way nook 
was the place to find him, A storm tad 
come on with the night, and the big ship 
rolled and strained, and also, with few 
exceptions, did all the passengers, Mal 
de mer was master of the situation, 
From all quarters cane sounds of distress, 
Some poor women indeed continued 
sadly ill until the ship steamed into New 
York harbor, and very scant consider. 
ation was accorded them by the stewards, 
As for the stewardess, she never troubled 
herself about the female passengers, and 
was not to be seen in the steerage ox- 
cept on two occasions each day, and then 
only for a very few minutes, when she 
brought hot milk for infants, She did 
not utter w word during her flying visit 
except “Want any warm milk?” and this 










she snid as rapidly as she could, darting: 
through the place as if it were a plague 
spot, The women of the stecrage were 
upparently, iu her-eyes, mere brutish 
things not to be spoken to, wanting in 
all timan feelings and not requiring any 
attention. or care. One old, delicate 
wonuntn Was unable to take food for six 
days, and when at dast, very much ex- 
hausted, she fancied w little arrowroot, 
she was able to get it but once, and then 
only after a great deal of petitioning 
by those who sympathized with her. 
The stewardess was sent for, but she 
muae in high dudgeon, She promised 
the woman a little food that had been or- 
dered by the doctor, but not for several 
hours did she bring if Tt was only a half- 
eaten leg of a chicken, and without deign- 


ing to speak she threw it into the old- 


woman's bunk in much the same style as 
she would to a dog. This was all the 
nourishment the sick woman got till she 
left the ship, and all she saw of the stew- 
ardess, 

The fate of the sick ones was to be 
laughed at or sworn at. The foreign 
women and girls were particularly objegts 
of insult, and many times I thought it 
was surely a blessing for these poor peo- 
ple that they either did) not understand 
Mnelish or had only an imperfect knowl- 
edge of i A Jewish girl who became 
dre: fully sick in the night time was 
actually dragged out of her bunk, which 
happened to be an upper one, by two of 
the stewards, who pitched her headlong 
into a lower one, or the men there was 
wbsolutely no mercy, and that is all that 
need be said so farias they are concerned. 

A day or two from port the vaccination 
nuisance came up, and old and young had 
to submit to the ordeal of inspection and 
inocilation if necessary, although for the 
payment of some $15 more to the steam- 
ship companies, the purchase of a cabin 


passage, people are free to land whether 


or not the 
their blood, 
The steerage of the Servia is considered 
model, so, one will naturally ask, what 
must be the condition of the unfortunate 
on the steamers of inferior lines? And 
te must it be on this when 300 or 400 
astill greater nimber are aboard ? 
Atdast New York! Bat when the ship 
entered her dock the hardships of the 
stecrage passengers did not cud, A. pro- 
longed stay in the company’s shed, while 
all the Iugeage was being examined by a 
solitary: custom house officer, 
next iniliction. This ended after a couple 
of hours, and then, half famished, they 
goton board the tender and were taken 
round to Castle garden, Here, to their 
ereat surprise, on the free soilof America, 
they were still driven about in pig style. 
Some because they were not considered 
wealthy enough were detained according 
to law and, powerless in its clutches, 
“unked as paupers. Castle garden is no 
doubt an excellent institution in many 
ways and should be looked upon as a 
blessing by unprotected imimigrants, 
especiitlly femmes, AS a trap for Isuro- 
pean tramps and clogs upon society it 
serves a useful purpose, but surely it was 
never intended by any daw that young, 
able bodied men and women, married or 
single, willing and able to seck a lives 
hood anywhere all over broad Anerica, 
should be branded with pautuperisn: and 
forced back toa land ino which poverty 
waited upon them, Are people such as 
these to liitve no chasce in the race of 
life in Gods world? Tlave sixty millions 
of people packed the United States so 
that there is not room for another? Will 
those already installed in this free land 
close the putes against all other comers? 
Ave there no broad: acres yet to be cultis 
vated between the Athintic and Pacific? 
One other thing about Castle carden 
and Lhave done, The hospital ia which 
detained emigrants are housed is not kept 
clean, and food is given then with a nig 
gard hand, The bospital rooms are aps 
parently clean, they seem to have been 
carefully swept and all that, but this as 
allon the surface, The filth is only dis- 
covered by those forced to lodge there, 
The bed sheets look as if they are never 
changed from year's end to year's end, 
They are, to put it plainly, very dirty and 
all over the clothes vermin crawl with 
sickening impurity, Do pity, indeed, with 
albiny heart, the man or woman obliged 
to spend even a night there after the 
nuisery eXperieaced in the steamship 
steerage, ~OCosNER LAUGHLIN, 
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RETURNING OLD TANES. 

Just before the close of his term ex- 
President Cleveland vetoed a most im- 
portant bill. It was nothing less thana 
measure to refund to the tax payers of a 
former generation certain taxes they had 
paid, the sums necessary for the purpose 
of refunding being appropriated from 
taxes collected of the present generation. 
If the principle of this measure could be 
fully carried out it would have the effect 
of doing away with taxation in favor of 
a system of generation loans; for though 
each generation would be taxed, the taxes 
it paid would be returned by the next. 

Early in the war congress laid a direct 
tax of $20,000,000, apportioning it among 
the states according to population. Two 
ways were provided for collecting this 
tax. In general the internal revenue de- 
partment was required to collect it direct- 
ly from individuals asa tax upon their 
real estate; but the states were allowed 
to collect their respective apportionments 
from the citizens and pay to the general 
government, less fifteen per cent dis- 
count; the discount being the estimated 
cost of collection which the general gov- 
ernment would save whenever a state 
paid its apportionment instead of leaving 
the government to collect from its people. 
This law applied of course to all the 
states, those in rebellion as well as those 
that were not. Of course, also, the states 
in rebellion did not pay their apportion- 
ment as states; nor did their citizens pay 
as individuals, except when the communi- 
ties in which they lived were subjugated 
by the federal arms. But in the loyal 
states, as they were then called, nearly 
the whole apportionment was collected 
and paid over to the government by state 
agencies, the fifteen per cent discount 
being allowed for collecting. The entire 
amount collected was wbout 317,000,000, 
including what was collected by aational 
as well as by state machinery, and in- 
cluding also about $2,000,000 in allowances 
to states onthe fifteen per cent basis. It 
was this tax that congress undertook to 
return by the ‘direct tax bill” which Mr. 
Cleveland has vetoed. 

One of the pretenses for the passage of 
the bill was the fact that the southern 
states had not paid their proportion of 
the tax, from which it was argued that 
the states that had should be reimbursed, 
But, as Mr. Cleveland says in his veto 
message, that the southern states did not 
pay their proportion is no more true of 
this than of muny other taxes imposed 
during the war and from which much 
larger sums were realized, 

The real motive of the bill was opposi- 
tion to direct taxation, It offered an op» 
portunity toat once discountenance direct 
taxation by practically repealing a direct 
tax law, and to encourage indirect taxa- 
tion by making partial use of a surplus 
which indirect taxation had created, It 
was a manifestation of the protection 
spirit which has taken possession of the 
republican party, and which often aims, 
asin this instance, to divert attention 
from its true character by stirring up war 
prejudices, 

Mr. Cleveland's objections to the bill 
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were twofold: First, that it was aaeonetl 
tutional, and, second, that it would be an 
unwholesome exercise of the taxing power 
to restore taxes that had been lawfully 
collected, 
tional objection he argued, that as the 
direct tax was constitutionally laid and 
rightfully collected, the appropriation to 
repay it could not be justified as the pay- 
ment of a debt of the United States; and, 


so far from being a disbursement in rela- 
tion to public defense or for the ener 


weifare (the only other constitutional | 
crounds of expenditure), that it proposed | 
arepayment of money long ago raised 
and expended for the common defense 
and general welfare. In «ther words it 
offered a mere gratuity. “.° it was oro- 
posed,” he says, ‘to raise by assessment 
upon the peaple the sum necessary to re- 
fund the money collected upon this direct 
tax, [am sure many who are now silent 
would insist upon the limitations of the 
constitution in opposition to such a 
scheme,” This is undoubtedly true, and 
that these many should be silent when an 
indirect assessment for that purpose is 
proposed, or more accurately, when as- 
sessments already raised indirectly are to 
be applied to that purpose, is a solemn 
warning of the distorting effect which in- 
direct taxation has upon the public con- 
science, 

In vetoing this bill Mr. Cleveland has 
ugain proved his apprehension of true 
principles of taxation, and rendered a 
public service which the amount involved 
is far too small to measure. When the 
fiscal issues the American people are be- 
ginning to consider come to be settled, 
this veto will be appreciated as an act 
of wise statesinanship, and an evidence 
of reaction against our long cherished 
system of indirect taxation. 


Mr. Cleveland’s veto of the ‘‘direct tax 
bill” recalls a fact in our history which 
might be considered with advantage by 
those who hold that the single tax on 
land values could not be constitutionally 
imposed for the purpose of raising federal 
revenues. The basis of this objection is 
that by the constitution no direct tax can 
be imposed by congress except in propor- 
tion to population, But here we have an 
act of congress, and it is not the only one 
like it, which was enforced to the extent 
of collecting over $17,000,000 from the 
different states, according to an appor- 
tionment based on population, and which 
has been declared to have been constitu- 
tional, not alone by the congress that 
passed and the president who signed it, 
but also in a state paper of a subsequent 
president, who calmly considered the 
question nearly thirty years after the en- 
actment: an act, too, and this is its im- 
portent feature, which did not stop with 
fixing the amount of the tax and appor- 
tioning it among the states, but went on 
to designate the kind of property upon 
which it should be levied. True, it per- 
‘mitted the states to raise their respective 
quotas in their own way, but such a con- 
cession could not give vitality to the law. 
The inference is plain, either that con- 
gress is empowered to raise revenues by 
apportioning the amount to be raised ac- 
cording to population, and requiring it to 
be levied on land values, or the direct 
tax law of 1861 was neconstitutlonn:: 


It is urged, hawavar that a direct tax 
apportioned according to population is 
objectionable because it compels states of 
large population but small wealth to pay 
higher taxes in proportion to their wealth 
than states of small population and large 
wealth. With a mere real estate or per- 
sonal property tax this might be true; 
but with the single tax on land values it 
could not be. Indeed, a tax levied ex- 
clusively on land values and apportioned 
according to population would fix the 
sum each state would have to pay more 
nearly in proportion to its wealth than 
any other form of tax, direct or indirect, 
which the federal government could im- 
pose; for it is the rule that where popula- 
tion is densest, land values are highest, 
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When Mr. Cleveland's message reached 


the senate the bill was promptly passed | 


over the veto by @ vote of Sifteen to eight. | 


In support of the constitu. | 
, all republican. 
, mark, in debating the veto, that the pres- 
‘ ident’s constitutional objection was hard- 


| 
This doctrine of public taxation for pri- 
| 
| 


a prison offense besides, should have 
| 
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| As but two ‘eoutilead senators, Edmunds 
, and Blair, were for sustaining the veto, this 
action of the senate indicates what will 
probably be done with the measure next 
year, with senate, house and president, 
Senator Sherman’s re- 


ly worth a reply, because if congress had 
power to lay the tax in the first place it 
had power to refund, was itself hardly 
worth making, That congress has power 
to refund a tax unlawfully laid is not dis- 
puted; the constitutional authority to pay 
debts would justify that without going 
further. But whena tax has been law- 
fully laid, lawfully collected, and law- 
fully expended, to say that congress has 
power to refund it isto say that congress 
has the right to use the taxing power of 
the country for private purposes. For 
these expended taxes can be refunded 
only out of revenues derived from further 
taxation, and the refunding is just what 
Mr. Cleveland called it, ‘a bald gratuity.” 


vate use is. however, no new doctrine to 
that element of the republican party of 
which Senator Sherman is a leader, It is 
the core of the protective system. 





The New York Times, in recommend- 
ing that the upper part of the city be laid 
out more conveniently than the part be- 
low Fifty-ninth street, remarks that if 
| this part had ‘‘ been laid out with refer- 
ence to facility of movement and _ pic- 
turesqueness of elfect, and provided with 
| abundant public grounds, it would to-day 
be far more attractive and healthful, 
while the value of private property for 
residence and business purposes would be 
much greater than it is.” The Times 
does not mean here that dwelling houses 
and business houses would be more valu- 
able. No doubt they would be, but their 
great value would be due to their being 
better buildings, and not to the greater 
convenience and picturesqueness of the 
location. What the Times refers to is the 
uodoubted fact that sites for dwellings 
and business purposes would be more 
valuable. But why should any one, ex- 
cept the owners of the location, be sorry 
for that? Why should the citizen be 
sorry that he is not required to pay more 
for a place on which to build his house? 
Why should the business man be sorry 
that it does not cost him more fora spot 
on which to builda store? Why should 
builders, either ‘ bosses” or journeymen, 
be sorry that sites are not so costly 
as to make the building trade even 
duller than it is? This expression of the 
Times must have been made thouyhtless- 
ly, for surely it sees that the business in- 
terests of a community cannot be bene- 
fited by higher prices for opportunities 
to locate or do business there, Prosperity 
may make high prices, but high prices 
cannot make prosperity. Had the Press, 
or Mr. Ammidown, or Mr. Carnegie, re- 
gretted that residence and business sites 
were not dearer, it would have been un- 
derstood as part of their philosophy, for 
they believe that it is high prices rather 
than great production that makes pros- 
ity. But such is not the philosophy of the 
Times, nor of any one else capable of dis- 
tinguishing a cause from an effect. 

In the supposed interest of farmers a 
bill has beer intrcduced into the Minne- 
sota legislature fixing the maximum rate 
of interest at eight per cent. It is urged 
in behalf of the bill that it will drive 
away brokers and leave the whole money 
lending field of the state to bankers, 
though what advantage would accrue 
from that is not obvious, The experience 
ot other states, notably of New York, 
where usury forfeits the whole loan and 











been by this time a suiticient warning 
that interest is not to be either abolished 
or reduced below what money is worth by 
repressive laws, Not only have these 
laws been ineffectual to reduce interest in 
New York, but they have increased the 
| cost of borrowing to small borrowers, by 
| enhancing the risk, Legal interest here 
is six per cent, yet borrowers of large 
amounts on good security find no difficul- 
ty in borrowing et & rate considerably 
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less, while to borrow in small amounts or 
upon doubtful or mere personal security 
involves a costin some form that makes 
the expense run far above six and often 
ashigh as fifty per cent. This goes to 
show that usury laws are unnecessary 
when circumstances favor low rates, and 
ineffectual when ey. ue not. 





Last week the Seana jury of New York 
county filed three hundred indictments. 
It is presumed that in each case sufficient 
presumptive evidence of guilt was ob- 
tuined; but three hundred cases are a 
great many for one body of men ta con- 
sider in the short space of a month, even 
though called upon to consider but one 
side of each case. According to one of 
the grand jurors, however, the work 
could not have been very burdensome. 
He. with the air of a man who felt the 
whole duty of a grand jury is to find in- 
dictments, informed the court that he and 
his associates would have found five hun- 
dred instead of three, if necessary. 
Grand jurors are, of course, to be com- 
mended for willingness to work, even to 
the extent of finding five hundred indict- 
ments in one month; but they should not 
forget, what they very likely often do for- 
get, and what, considering the influences 
that surround them, they cannot be 
wholly blamed for forgetting, that grand 
juries are organized, not so much to in- 
stitute as to prevent prosecutions, It is 
their function, both historically and in 
legal theory, to stand between the indi- 
vidual and persecution. They should, of 
course, see to it that the probably guilty 
are duly presented for trial; but they 
should be more, rather than less, careful 
to see that where reasonable probabitity 
of guilt does not exist the individual 
shall be shielded from the vexation, ex- 
pense and indignity of a criminal trial. 
The exercise of such care may be quite 
consistent with the finding of three hun- 
dred indictments in one month and a 
willingness to find two hundred more in 
the same time, but the fact is less sug- 
gestive of a purpose to prevent unjust 
prosecution than anxiety to make a rec- 
ord for finding many indictments. 


Simon Sterne calls the attention of sin- 
gle tax men to the market stand investi- 
gation now proceeding inthis city, and 
suggests that it offers an object lesson of 
‘‘what would be the condition of society 
if the state or municipality were to con- 
fiscate private ownership in land, and be- 
come thereby the sole landlord of all busi- 
ness and residential property in the city 
of New York, as it is now of the mar- 
kets.” That readers outside of New York 
may understand Mr, Sterne’s meaning, it 
is proper to explain that New York city, 
which has long owned Washington mar. 
ket and rented stands to dealers doing 
business there, recently erected a new 
market further up town, to which former 
occupants of Washington market have 
removed. In the award of stands in the 
new market favoritism, collusion and 
bribery occurred, which the investigation 
referred to is bringing to light; and it is 
to these that Mr. Sterne alludes. Mr, 
Sterne, who is one of our leading lawyers, 
is also a student of political economy, 
and it seems almost inexcusable that he 
should raise an objection to the single 
tax so puerile as this. 


The ultimate of the single tax is the 
tuking of rent for public use. This the 
city has never aimed to do respecting its 
markets; but it has aimed to create vested 
private rights in the stands. Though it 
has not sold titles, it has long charged 
low rentals, leaving lessees to sublet ata 
large profit. Tosuch an extent was this 
carried on, that lessees claimed vested 
rights in the difference bet ween the actual 
annual value of their stands and the rent 
they paid to the city; and the city by re- 
newing the leases from year to year at 
the old rent, regardless of increased value, 
respected the claim. And so it happened 
that citizens of New Jersey and even of 
New England, to say nothing of citizens 
of New York, drew incomes from the rent 
of stands they did not use. In essence, 
despite its form, the system was ope of 
private ownership. 
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When the new market was opened it 
was supposed that the same system would 
continue, Tfence, men who had no inten- 
tion of using stands in the market, re- 
sorted to bribes and ‘‘influence” to get 


leases; and men who did intend to use 
stands, also resorted to bribes and “influ. 


ence” lest they might be excluded. If it 
had been understood that the occupants 
of stunds would be compelled to pay an- 
nually the actual value of the stands they 
used, does Mr. Sterne suppose there 
would have been any such scandalous 
conduct as the market investigation has 
exposed? Instead of offering an object 
lesson against the single tax, this market 
investigation offers one against private 
ownership. Lt goes toshow that the prin- 
ciple of private ownership is a breeder of 
corruption. Just as the sale in full of the 
old common lands of this city was at- 
tended by favoritism and bribery, so was 
the sale (for in effect it was a sale) of these 
market privileves. 
But Mr. Sterne is too well infonmed on 
economic subjects to really suppose that 
there is any analogy between our system 
of municipal ownership of markets and 
the proposition to abolish all taxation 
save that on land values. He has thought. 
lessly jumped to a conclusion. We claim 
that land is of right common property, 
and he therefore infers that we would 
treat itas property already recognized as 
common is now treated. Had he stopped 
to consider he would have remembered 
that in ‘Progress and Poverty” the very 
objection to state or municipal leasing 
that his ‘‘object lesson” is intended to 
suggest is considered in these words: 
“Norto take rent for public uses is it 
necessary that the state should bother 
with the letting of lands, and assume the 
chances of the favoritism, collusion and 
corruption this might involve.” There- 


in taxation, which could be done by sim- 
plifying rather than extending our present 
taxing machinery; and inasmuch as the 
taxation of rent must necessarily be in- 
creased just as we abolish other taxes, 
the practical proposition is to abolish all 
taxation save that upon land values. 
This is the single tax. 
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Surely Mr. Sterne, on reflection, will 
see in ths market scandal no object les- 
son against the single tax. If the value 
of market stands were taken annually in 
taxation, no one would want to cwn 
stands except to use them; and there 
would be no protit in bribery nor advan- 
tage in favoritism when every stand 
holder’s tax was known to every other 
stand holder, as it would be under the 
single system of public accounts which 
the single tax would permit and require. 





But if Mr. Sterne’s object lesson were 
really appropriate, it would teach only 
one side of the question. For, after all, 
our market system, bungling and insuf- 
ficient as it is, is better than the, system 
which has deprived our city of her com- 
mon lancs, and thereby transferred to 
private parties a vast income due solely 
to growth of population, which, if it went 
into the public treasury, + ould ever after, 
allowing for bribery and fay oritism, make 
New York the finest city in the world, 
while exempting her inhabitants from 
taxation, 


If the young millionaire whom the so- 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals charzes with “docking” the tails 
of his horses were accused of being an an- 
archist he would probably be angry; but, 
by comparison with him, an ideal anarch- 
ist is a cooing dove, while a revolutionary 
anarchist is almost an unobdjectionable 
person, The process of *‘docking” is ex- 
tremely cruel, The animal is fixed ina 
frame, and in that helpless condition its 
tail is chopped off, and a red hot iron ap- 
plied tothe wound, The cruelty of this 
treatment is not limited to the immediate 
pain of the operation, it continues while 
the horse lives, for, deprived of his only 
weapon against tlies that sting like bees, 
his suffering in summer must be intense. 
Not only is the operation cruel, it s also 
acrime by law, Being a crime, whoever: 
perpetrates it proves himself ua anarchist 










in the bad sense usually attached to that 
term; and in that it is wanton and cruel 
he proves himself worse than the an- 
archist, who, however lawless and violent, 
justifies his acts by the beneficence of his 
motive. 


The last important act of the house of 
representatives of the Fiftieth congress 
was the unanimous adoption of a joint 
resolution inviting free trade with Can- 
ada. The resolution did not say free 
trade, but “commercial union”; it meant 
free trade, though, und as THE STANDARD 
is not a member of Congress, either of 
the timid democratic or the artful repub- 
lican species, there is no reason why THE 
STANDARD should not say so. But the 
resolution did not propose to have free 
trade with Canada unless Canada would 
join us in shutting all the rest of the 
world out from us, and ourselves from all 
the rest of the world. It required the 
president to appoint a commission to 
meet a similar commission from tne Do- 
minion for the purpose of preparing a 
plan of commercial union; but he was not 
to do this until Canada had declared a 
desire for commercial union on a basis of 
uniform internal taxes, uniform import du- 
ties on articles brought into either country 
from other nations, and no duties what- 
ever upon trade between the United States 
and Canada. 

The news of the passage of this reso- 
lution was not received with acclaim 
by the government organs across the 
border. One of them said, not without 
sense, it must be conceded, that it was 
a proposition to Canada from her southern 
neighbor to make a declaration of in- 
dependence from the British empire by 
placing British subjects across the water 
in the position of foreigners to their fel- 
low subjects in Canada. Considering that 
it was proposed to have Canada lay pro- 
tective duties on British products while 
admitting those of the United States, it 
did look very much that way. But that 
would not have been w bad idea fron: the 
point of viewof experimental economics, 
It would have given to prote<tionists, 
who insist that every body of people 
living under the same general govern- 
ment should be protected against trade 
with all other people, an opportunity to 
explain the relation to the protection 
system of a plan which establishes free 
trade between one nation and part of 
another while protecting the latter 
against the other part of itself. 

Nothing can be urged for the free trade 
we have between our states which does 
not apply with equal force in favor of 
free trade between us and the dominion 
of Canada—the rest of the world, too, for 
the matter of that, but the application to 
Canada is so obvious that the most 
crisply cooked figures in the protection 
figure kitchen can hardly deceive. The 
relations of some of our states to Canada 
are closer naturally than to their sister 
states. Andon both sides of the border 
the desire for free intercourse is strong, 
so strong upon the Canadian side that it 
has there taken the form of demand for 
political annexation. Commercial union 
would meet this demand. The objection 
of instability would appeal forcibly to 
the annexation sentiment if the ques- 
tion were one of choice between an- 
nexation and commercial union, but 
would be waived whea the question 
was one of commercial union or no union 
at all, This commercial union once 
established, the tremendous benetits of 
free trade between the states and Canada 
would soon be apparent, and would sug- 
gest, with all the power of a great object 
lesson, the beneficent possibilities of gen- 
eral free trade. The great commerciil 
benefits of the federal union seem so 
much wa matter of course that few think 
of crediting them to free trade; but when 
an increase of these same benefits was 
observed to follow an extension of free 
trade, it would be impossible not to relate 
the effect to its cause. To rebuild the 
tariff wall betweea us and Canada then, 
would be as impossible as it would be now 
to build one between the states, 


The curious thing about this resolution, 
that which will puzéle the studious New 
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Zealander, who on the ruins of London 
bridge may while away lis time with a 
pocket history of the United States, is 
the fact that it was adopted unanimously 
by the identical body through which the 
modest little Mills bill was allowed to 
but barely skim. Tt would be almost 
worth living a thousand centuries or so 
to watch the expression of misery on the 
face of that poor New Zealander when he 
tries toexplain to himself! why the wise 
men of the old republic of the west should 
have strenuously objected to a little per- 
centage reduction of the protective tariff, 
and immediately afterward consented to 
its entire abolition so far as it affected a 
great neighboring empire. Unless some 
tradition of practical polities shall sur- 
vive the wreck of our civilization, the 
New Zealander will not vet a satisfactory 
explanation. Nothing else could explain 
why twicetwo should be five between 
the United and all the rest of the world, 
anda good honest four between Ciunada 
and the United States, with the rest of 
the world shut out. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


The Patriarchs’ ball and the inauguration 
ball to-morrow night will bring to an enda 
season remarkable for its pumber of enter- 
tainments. As the chronicle of social festivi- 
ties for the last five mouths is scanned, the 
wonder grows that those who have so con- 
stantly figured in these affairs have either the 
inclination or strength to participate in the 
closing guayeties of the season. — Indeed, 
taking into consideration the life at Newport 
and Lenox, it would seem there has been no 
cessation since last August. There is vet 
something to look forward to after this week. 
The Centennial ball in April, when revolu- 
tionary ancestry will be a requiremeut rather 
than wealth and beauty, though the latter 
attributes are certainly necessary to make 
the affair a success.—(New York Tribune, 
Murch 3. 


There is a strike in progress at Carbon and 
Hillsville, Pa., in the limestone quarries. 
Thirteen writs of ejectment were last’ week 
served on Knights of Labor tenants of eom- 
pany houses, and the authorities, veting under 
orders of John A. Logan, di, evicted twelve 
families, setting their household goods out in 
the highway. Women with children were 
compelled to shelter with neighbors. Five 
deputy sheriff's are now guarding the prop- 
erty of the company. 


The latest fancy in expensive appointments 
forthe homes of millionaires is bimetallic 
cooking utensils. They are made of heavy 
copper, With cemented and welded linings of 
one-sixteenth inch sterling silver. The idea 
is Parisian, and the vessels themselves are 
imported from France. A salesman at Tif- 
faay's exhibited some of these costly pots and 
pan toa Sun reporter. The prices were, for 
a stnall stewing dish $20, a lish kettle &S5, 


kettle $55, samovar $65. 


Yesterday the wife of Raphael Bounairoia 
gave birth to a fully developed child in their 
miserable lodying place at 101 Water street 
in Pittsburg, Pa., but the child mysteriously 
disappeared shortly after its birth. On in- 
vestigation the man confessed that he had 
taken the child and placed it on a floating 
ecuke of ice and started it down the river. 
The man was locked up on a charge to await 
further developments. In the mean time the 
police are still at work, The place where the 
woman is lying sick is in one of those misera- 
ble lodging houses on Water street, and 
eleven or twelve people are living in two 
rooms.—[Columbus, Ohiv, Dispatch, Feb. 26. 
Aueust Belmont’s chef is suid to receive 
$7,000 a year for bis superior knowledge of 
culinary manipulation. —(New York Evening 
World. 

During the week ending March 2 there were 
857 deaths in New York city, of which 532 
were in tenements and 165 in public institu- 
tions, leaving 160 asthe quota for the private 
residences and better class of apartment 
houses. 


In the Morris county, N. J., poor house 
there isatramp who has passed through a 
most terrible experience of freezing and fast- 
ing. He is Frank Harris, who arrived in this 
country from Treland in the Jatter part of 
last November. He tried to get work in New 
York but failed, and started cut into New 
Jersey hoping to find shelter on some farim 
until spring, On January 2f be reached 
Rockaway, a little town in Morris county, 
tired, sick and faint for want of food, and as 
it began te crow dark he fell fainting by the 
roadside. It was bitterly cold, and be man- 
aged to crawl into a haystack in the tleld 
near the roudside and draw some of the hay 
arovud him. How long he luy there he does 
not remember, but when be became conscious 
it was to tind that both his legs were frezen, 
and he was tuo weak to inove or call for 
help. Helplessly he lay there through the 
long, cheerless davs and the silent freezing 
nights, slowly starving to death, freezing on 
cold days and thuwing on warm days, uatil 
it seemed as though the horrible pains in bis 
legs would drive hita to muduess. Nineteen 
days and nights he lay there, wud ou Satur- 
dav last he was rescued by Mr. David Stone 
of Rockaway, who saw bis boots sticking out 
of the hay. He was unconscious then, and it 
was thousht thut he was dead. Judge Cox 
had him taken care of, aud when be was 
stroug enough to stund the operation both 
legs were uinputated. Ue is slowly recover- 
ing—[New York Times 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


The most dramatic event of our day has 
been the collapse of the London Times’ 
accusations against the Trish parliament 
ary leaders, The forgery of the letters 
on Which the Times relied for proof of its 
assertions has been confessed, the forger 
has taken his own life, and the reputation 
of the great. Kogtlish journal—a reputation 
such as no other newspaper ever enjoyed 
—lies in rvins, probably never to be re- 
established. 

It isaheavy retribution that has over. 
taken the Times, and it seems probable 
that its full measure has not yet been 
meted out. Bat be it as heavy as it may, 
the retribution will be all too light for 
the offence it punishes. lor the crime of 
the Times was committed, not against a 
few judividuals, but against an entire 
people. It involved not merely the per- 
sonal reputations of Mr Parnell and = his 
collearues, but the freedom and happiness 
of millions of Irishmen. Men have been 
thrust forth from their bomes, have gone 
in jeopardy of life and liberty, have lan- 
evished and died in’ prison, because the 
Times lent the sanction of its veputation 
toa lie. The disgraceful coercion laws 
that have rendered Russian adiministra- 
tive methods possible in Ireland, could 
never have been enacted had not the 
Times forveries enabled the Tory govern- 
ment to insinuate, with a show of prob- 
ability, that the Trish political leaders 
were leagued with, and perhaps domi- 
neered by, cutthroats and assassins, 

The plea of absence of any guilty know- 
ledee will be of small service, either to 
the Times orto the ministry which has 
aided and abetted the Times, before the 
tribunal of public opinion, There may, 
indeed, have been no express conspiracy 
of forgery and falsehood. But it is clear 
that the manavers of the Times and the 
officials whom they served, purchased and 
published Pigott’s forgeries, nut because 
they supposed them to be authentic docu- 
ments, but because they believed they 
would be serviceable ones, Whether the 
letters were cenuine or forged, they never 
asked and they probably never cared, It 
was enourh for them that the forgery 
would be very difficult to prove. They 
bought the letters and used them, not as 
documents whose authenticity they them. 
selves had examined juto and could vouch 
for, but as deadly weapons of offense. 
And it is allovether probable that but for 
aw ducky accident they would have sne- 
ceeded in their attempt. For such base- 
ness the law provides no adequate punish- 
ment. 


asparagus or vegetable kettle $110, boiling | 


But it will not do for us on this side of. 
the Atlantic to be too hasty in our stone 
throwing at the Times and its abettors. 
We don’t forge letters from Mr. Parnell— 
perhaps because there is no particular de- 
mand for that kind of documents, But 
we do forve extracts from the Times when 
it suits our purpose, and stick to them 
with a brazen effrontery of falschood that 
even the Times has failed to show. It 
would be laughable, were if not so sad, to 
see with what virtuous indigniution the 
Tribune and the Press and other protec- 
tionist papers, that a few months ago 
were eagerly circulating the forzery about 
lrishtnen and free trade, are now rebuk- 
ine the Times for its unprincipled con- 
duct, 


What was the moving catse of the 
Times forgeries? lt is easy to say that 
they were engendered in the heat of po- 
litical animosity. It is easy to lument 
that men should be so carried away by 
partisan passion as to forget. the claims 
of decency and honor. But that isn’t an- 
swering the question, Dig down to the 
root of the imatter, trace the political 
animosity to its original source, aud we 
shall find it: springing from the denial to 
the people of Lreland of the right to use 
the natural opportunities around them, 
Tmagine Lreland teally free. Imagine 
the equal right of every Tvishman to the 
svil of his country acknowledged and see 
cured by the operation of the single tax 
on land values,  Jmagine all restrictions, 
Whether of fine or prohibition, renroved 
from lvish industry, and every Irishman 
free to apply his labor as he saw tit, and 
tu dispose of the product of his industry 
it his pleasure, What possible cause could 
there be then for contention betweea 
Trishimen and logtishmen ? 

The great social crime is the sure 
breeder of the individual crime, Tt has 
developed the forger of the Times letters 
assurely as the tramp and the profes. 
sional mendicant, ‘The laws of nature 

| wuy pot be outraged with impunity, U 
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society persists in robbing men of their 
birthright, society must pay the penalty. 
The Press; nebo devote its energies 
for months past to the effort to make 
people believe that the absolutely in- 
fallible way to secure men employment 
is to forbid them to work at the oeecupa- 
tions which best suit them, has now 
changed its ground and is groping round 
trying to find out why so many men ire 
unemployed, On this snbject it has been 
seeking the opinions of quite a number: 
of prominent men in New York—among 
others, of Mr. Samuel Jacoby, fourm- 
erly treasurer of the Produce ex- 
change. Mr. Jacobyw’s solution of the 
problem is ingenious, Te says, orat least 
the Press says he says, that the whole 
trouble is that people will persist in’ get- 
ting married, ‘To my mind,” Mr. Jacoby 
told the Press reporter, 
is the prime cause of (his and other evils 
in our present social system. The voung 
man should not marry until he is solid ly 





established in life, and knows what he is > 


doing. He will not marry even then if he 
has any sense.” The italics are Tite 
STANDARD'S, not the Press’s. 


The United States express company is 
about. to extend its connections across the 
Atlantic. It has been establishing agen- 
cies in the principal cities of Europe, and 
announces that it will soon be in a posi- 
tion to receive a package in Paris and 
deliver it in Chicavo or San Francisco at 
a minimum of cost to the owner. 

This isa distinctly good thing for the 

public; but it is a most extraordinary 
thing for the United States express com- 
pany to have done. Vor the president 
and guiding spirit of the United States 
express company is Mr. Thomas C. Platt: 
and Mr. Thomas C. Platt is one of the 
leaders of that political party which has, 
for years past, been proclaiming that any 
increase in our facilities for intercourse 
with foreign countries would surely be fol- 
lowed by the ruin of American industries 
It is evident that Mr. Platt, the man of 
business, regulates his conduct on prin- 
ciples altogether different frott those 
which guide the actions of Mr Platt. the 
politician. General Harrison’s remark 
about maxims and markets would seem 
to be spevially applicable to the case of 
Mr. Platt. 


Quite by accident, Isecured the other 
day a copy of the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Charity organization society for February, 
The bulletin announces itself as ‘4a con- 
fidential communication for members and 
constituents of the society exclusively;” 
but as my copy came to me without any 
stipulations of secrecy, there can be no 
harm in my talking about it a little. 

The first page announces that the so- 
—¢iety’s laundry is now established and 
ready to take orders for work. Ordinary 
family washing is to be done at fair cur- 
rent prices, and members of the society 
are asked to patronize the new enterprise 
“so faras they can do so without detri- 
ment to worthy people already employed 
by them.” A curious feature about this 
laundry is the announcement that ‘as 
soon as women are properly trained they 
will be graduated and others taken in their 
places, always reserving sufficient trained 
hands to guarantee as good work as_ is 
done elsewhere.”  ‘Ciraduated” is the 
society's euphemism for discharged. It 
seems that the inducements to the ener- 
getic study of the laundry business are 
not as tempting as they might be. 

Next comes the story of a certain Rev, 

or ex-reverend Robert J. dolnson, who 
seems to be a pretty hard case. Me, 
Johnson is a native of Belfast, Jreland, 
aud came to this country four years ago, 
During that time he has been the pastor 
of three cong: regations, the last of which 
he abandoned in July, 1587. Since that 
date he has been making collections for 
alleged charitable purposes in this city, 
and living in exceeding comfort on the 
proceeds, The Charity organization soci- 
ety, however, heard nothing of him until 
January, 1889, After a long search he 
was arrested in the St, Denis cafe and 
sent to state prison for two years, receive 
ing “a dignified but sce athing lecture” 
from Judge Cowing, which no doubt af- 
fected him very much, Wis subscrip- 
tion book was found on him when he was 
arrested, It contained entrics of donations 
amounting to $5,085, The report adds 
that “a great deal of the money he had 
obtained was not entered at all, and there 
is no way of finding out the full extent of 
his stealings,” Also we learn that ‘the 
man’s respectable appearance and goad 
nddvaes probably inspived complete conti. 
ence, 
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Now observe, that here was 4 profes. 
sional swindler, pursuing his calling with 
considerable success, right here in New 
York, for fully eighteen months before 
the society even heard of him. THe lived 
at first-class hotels, dressed well, and ap- 
parently took no pains to conceal his 
vocation, After several years of com- 
fort he getsa dignified but scathing lecture 
from Judge Cowing and goes to state 
prison for two years. If he behaves him- 
self he will be out in twenty months. It 
can hardly be said that the charity 
organization society is discouraging his 
particular kind of pauperism: very suc- 
cessfully. 

On the next page appear the ‘January 
slalistics,” giving the number of reports 
received, sent out, referred for investiza- 
tion, ete. The total number of families 
registered is now 119,583. It occurs to 
me that if I were going into business as a 
professional pauper, I would adopt the 
name and address of some one of these 


119,585 families on which a favorable re- 


port lad been filed. This would give me 
wsort of certificate of good character to 
start with, and a little care and ingenuity 
would de the rest. Of course, I might be 
reinvesticated, found out, and sent to 
the work house for a term. But whena 
man gets down to sucha depth of distress 
as to be willing to have his character, an- 
tecedents and present miserable condition 
put on file in a quasi-public oflice, T doubt 
if the work house has any more terror 
for him {! an state prison has for men like 
the Rev. Robert J. Johnson, 

Then comes the black list of the society 


—i catalogue of societies, private 
almoners and individuals, concerning 
whom members are advised to seek 


further information from headquarters 
before giving them anything. There are 
justeighty names in this list. But it is 
only fair to say that some of them are 
duplicates, the same concern occasionally 
firvuring twice, once under its corporate 
title and again under the name of its 
manager. 

Now it happens that one of these 
suspicious characters lives out here in 
Plainfield, and 1 frequently meet him on 
the train going to and coming from New 
York. H{e is an old gentleman of very 
respectable appearance, a good talker, and 
apparently aman of education and cul- 
ture. And the funny thing about it is 
that this old ventleman abuses the charity 
organization society quite as heartily as 
they can possibly abuse him. He issues 
his little printed circular, in which he 
says terrible things about them and de- 
lies them to the proof. Is he speaking 
the truth about them? Are they justified 
in blacklisting him’? Pm sure I don’t 
know. And I don’t know any way of 
finding out, 

Consider what this black list, with its 
eighty names, signifies. It is an asser- 
tion that there are just so many sus- 
picious persons preying on the charitably 
disposed people of New York. If the 
Charity organization society has thor- 
oughly investigated these suspicious char- 
acters and found them unworthy, why 
doesn’tit arrest them, as it did the Rev. 
Robert J. Joliuson, and get Judge Cow- 
ing to give them eighty dignified but 
scathing lectures, with appropriate terms 
in State prison? If it basn’t investigated 
and found them unworthy, wry doesn’t 
it let them alone? Above all, why does 
it abuse them only in a confidential com- 
municatioa to its own members? Why 
not warn the genera] public against them, 
and invite them to seek their remedy by a 
suit for libel’ It appears to me that the 
charity organization people ought to an- 
swer these questions, Because otherwise 
it would seem that the Rev, Robert J. 
Johnson's real fault was that he wasn't 
smart enough—that if he had only had 
the wit to take proper precautions, he 
might have gone on levying contributions 
on the public without incurring any more 
serious penalty than the printing of his 
name in the society’s monthly confiden- 
tial communication, And if that is so, 
then the Charity organization society is 
training professional mendicants. in strict 
ATES ordance with the principles of evolu- 
tion—the fittest surviving, and the uaskil- 
ful or careless being punished with digni- 
fied but scathing lectures, and imprison- 
mentat hard labor with the hard labor 
left out, 


L have no prejudice against the charity 
orgunization society, I have no wish to 
hint that its managers are otherwise 
than ecurnest, self: sacrificing, and sin- 
cerely anxious todo good and not evil, 
The trouble is that they have attempted 
a work which in the very nature of things 
is utterly impossible of performance, 
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under present social conditions, is equally 
and inevitably true, whether the alms 
are given by an organization to selected 
‘worthy’ poor, or distributed from a 
kitchen door to a succession of tramps 
and street beggars. The pauperism may 
be of a diferent and more refined type— 
us an ay take on the form of corporations, 

* be dressed in broadcloth and carry 
subeciition books—but in some form or 
other it is bound to be developed. And 
the more efficient the organization of 
charity, the more dangerous will be the 
type of pauperism evolved. 

It is not diflicult to trace poverty to its 
source, While men are denied access to 

natural opportunities some of them must 
be poverty stricken, A Vanderbilt or an 
Astor would be begging bread within a 
week if he had no means of getting at the 
earth, or inducing others to labor on the 
earth’s materials for his benefit. Take 
away from aman the power of compel- 
ling others to labor for him, and the 
means of inducing others to labor him, 
and no rat ina trap was ever more piti- 
ably helpless, He is absolutely dependent 
on his feiow meu. They may give him 
work, or they may give him alms. They 
must give him one or the other, if he is 
to live without stealing. But the charity 
organization society dures not give men 
work! 

How easy is the lesson—if men will but 
learn it. Here is a horde of helpless men, 
women, and children, suffering for food, 
suffering for clothing, suffering for shel- 
ter, crowded helplessly together and press- 
ing against the barriers. Not against the 
“barriers of subsistence,” but against the 
barriers that fence them from the earth. 
Break the barriers down! Let men have 
access to the earth that God cave them to 
live on and by! Let them go to work if 
they want to, without waiting for the 
nigeard leave of some other men, Then, 
indeed, it will be possible for the charity 
organization society to cope with the 
problem of pauperism—to weed out the 
men who can work and won't work, and 
punish them condignly. But it will not 
be long before there will be no pauper- 
ism to cope with and no professional alms 
collectors to receive dignified but scath- 
ing lectures. 

T. L. M’Creapy. 


Jetlerson’s Birthday. 


The following correspondence explains it- 

self: 
OHIO SINGLE Tax LEAGUE, 
STATE HN XECUTIVE BOARD, 
COLUMBUS, Ohio, Feb. 18, 1889. 4 
Hon. Chauncey F. Black, President National 

Association of Democratic Clubs: 

Sirn—aAt the second conference of the Ohio 
single tux Jeague, held in Columbus, Ohio, 
January 10, 1889, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, Thut the Single tax league of 
Ohio, in conference assembled, for the pur- 
pose of impressing all men with the fact that 
the fundamental basis of all our reasoning is, 
“that all inen ure created equal; thatthey are 
endowed by their creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” do here- 
by call on all single tax clubs to, in some be- 
fitting manner, celebrate the anuiversary of 
the birth of Thomas Jefferson. 

Resvulved, That the executive board be in- 
structed to send wu copy of this resolution to 
Chauncey F. Black, of Pennsylvania, presi- 
dent of the Democratic society of Penusylva- 
nia and chairman of the National assuciation 
of democratic clubs, with the request-that, in 
such manner as may seem to him most fitting, 
he shall endeavor to secure the co-operation 
of the democratic societies in honoring the 
memory, and calling public attention to the 
principles, of Thomas Jetferson, 

Believing that you, sir, and the association 
of which you are the head represent that ele- 
ment in the democratic party which has not 
forgotten the principles of Jefferson, and that 
you will take pleasure in joining iu any move- 
ment to honor the memory and promulgate 
the teachings of the greatest of American 
statesmen, I have the honor of forwarding 


you the above resolutions. Respectlully 
yours, Epwarp L. Hy cman, 
[Signed] Sccretary, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF | 
DEMOCRATIC CLUBS, 
York, Penn., Feb. 21, 1889. 
My Dear Sir.—I have receivea yours of 
February 18, conveying resolutions of the Ohio 
single tux league, requesting the co-operation 
of demecratic clubs in a proper celebration 
of the birthday of Thomas Jefferson, the 
author of the “Declaration of Independence,” 
and the founder of the democratic party; 
win Tbeg to say that I shallat an early day 
request the democratic societies of the United 
States to comply with the suggestion thus 
rude, And Jremuin, with great respect, 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Cuauncey F. Bsack, 
Edw. L. Hyueman, Esq., Ohio Single Tax 
League, Columbus, Obio. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 
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Natural and Jiumas Laws, 


Mr. Benjamin Reece is the author of an 
essay in the Popular Science Monthly for 
Mareh, in which he endeavors to demon- 
strate that al least a partial remedy for 
present social derangements might be 
found in withdrawing from corporations 
the feature of limited liability, and com- 
pelling every share holder to personal re- 
sponsibility for all the actions and short- 
comings of the collective body of which 
he and his fellowsare the units, He thinks 
that were this reform adopted, though 
material development might be retarded 
fora time, the ultimate efect would be 
that “co-operation would be an estab- 
lished institution, and the interests of 
capital and labor, now in constant con- 
flict, would be united, and society would 
be rewarded by a resultant equal to the 
sum of their joint effects.” 

Mr. Reece apparently bases his argu- 
ment on the proposition that man pos- 
sesses, over the moral universe, a power 
which hé does not possess over the 
physical universe. Hence, he begs us 
to observe that “in the material world, 
where man’s hand is powerless to inter- 
fere, there are perfect order and = har- 
monious development; but in the moral 
and social worlds, which are always sub- 
ject to man’s petty and ill considered 
meddling, we have great disorder and con- 
fusion.” And he iNustrates his meaning 
by picturing the horrible results. that 
would ensue if man—supposing him = to 
have the same power in physics as in 
morals—should, for the sake of pro- 
moting the commercial interests of Chi- 
vago, pass “a law doubling’ the specific 
gravity of water in the lakes, so that 
ovean vessels drawing twenty four feet of 
water can sail upon the lakes with little 
more than twelve.” The fish in the lakes 
would die; the weeds and grasses of the 
bottom would rise to the top to decom- 
pose and breed a pestilence; the sandy 
soils of Michigan would float away, and 
all sorts of damage would be done. 

Asa foundation for an economic argue 
ment, sucha proposition as this will not 
bear serious consideration. Mankind can 
no more make moral laws than phy- 


sical laws. They are just as power- 
less to compel the wrong to be right 
ws to repeal the law of cravitation 
and make water run up hill. The 


author of the universe is its sole law- 
giver; his statutes are unrepealable, un- 
amendable and self enforcing; they must 
be obeved, and they always are obeyed. 
Man's mastery over nature is limited to 
the power of so adjusting the relations 
of things to one another—so moving them 
about—that the operation of natural law 
upon them may produce desirable results. 

As faras regards physical laws, civil- 
ized man has learned the lesson of his 
legislative helplessness pretty thorough- 
ly. We should only laugh at one w vho 
should pretend to arrest the flow of a 
stream by muttering an incantation, or 
expect a locked door to fly open at the 
touch of a dead man’s hand. We watch 
the performances of a Heller and a Herr. 
mann with deLehted curiosity, but with- 
out the slightest idea that they betoken 
anything more than extraordinary dex- 
terity in moving things about. The en- 
gineer desigaing a bridge, the shipbuilder 
laying down a vessel, the architect plan- 
ning a cathedral, do their work success- 
fully by virtue of the absolute invaria- 
bility of nature’s laws. The engineer 
knows, of a surety, that pieces of iron or 
steel of a certain kind, arraneed in a cer- 
tain manner, will endure a certain strain, 
The shipbuilder knows the specific gravity 
of his materials; he knows how to com- 
bine them to secure the greatest strength; 
he knows just what resistance water offers 
to a body moving at w certain speed, and 
how that resistance can be most econom- 
ically overcome. The architect, in the 
same way, is absolutely certain that if 
he combines certain materials in certain 
ways he will obtain definite results in 
strength and durability, The tailor shap- 
ing a suit of clothes, the housewife baking 
a batch of bread, the child kneading its 
mud pies, are all guided by an absolute 
confidence in the certainty of nature's 
laws; and if the cloth refuses to cohere, 
or the bread is heavy and sour, or the 
mud won't stick together, they know full 
well that the fault isin their own selec- 
tion of unsuitable materials, or their own 
carelessness in combining then, The 


tailor who should petition a legislature to 
enact that shoddy should hereafter be as 
durable as cloth, or the housewife who 
should ask for a law making it incumbent 
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on dough to feaienl without yeast, would | 
be pretty thoroughly laughed at. 

But when it comes to “moral laws--to 
laws affecting the actions and conditions 
of man himself—the power of the univer- 

sal lawgiver is strangely denied. Men 
who would merely laugh contemptuously 
at the idea of a machine which should de- 
velop more power than had been put into 
it, are heard to gravely assert that it 1s 
quite possible to make men rich by taxing 
them, and that the only way to assure the 
full exercise of their wealth- producing 
powers is by forhidding them to exercise 
those powers in the natural way. The 
farmer who produces eireit destined, af- 
ter w series of exchanges, to be consumed 
by Spaniards who give iron ore in ex- 
change for it, by Frenchinen who vive 
~ silks and velvets, and by Englishmen who 
pay for it with hosiery and tin plates— 
that farmer is invited to believe that his 
condition will be seriously bettered if men 
are stationed along our coasts to confis- 
cate certain portions of the iron ore, of 
the silks and velveis, of the hosiery and 
tin plates, for which the wheat has been 
exchanged. And the foolish farmer be- 
lieving this extraordinary nonsense, and 
finding that nevertheless the promised 
improvement of his condition is somehow 
strangely deferred, invokes further levis- 
lative interference in the shape of taxes 
upon mortgaves, Which must be paid out 
of his own pocket, and taxes upon the 
things which he himself consumes, and 
thinks that thad is going to help him. I? 
any one shouid sugirost to him that he 
could increase his wealth by breaking’ up 
the road leading from his farm to the 
nearest market town, or by paying double 
freightage to the railroads, and. double 
prices to the storekeeper, he would sim- 
ply be amused at his interlocutor’s stu- 
pidity. Yet he submits to just such im- 
positions and inconveniences, without 
even a protesting ballot, when inflicted 
under legislative sanction. He doesn't 
believe that the legislature can make wa- 
ter flow up hill; but he has a confused 
notions that it can, somehow, make trade 
flow up hill; that if only the law says so, 
he can fill his pockets by letting other 
people pick them. . 

Notwithstandiug Mr. Reece’s  unfor- 
tunate illustration of the sort of control 
which he believes mankind to exercise 
over the laws of the moral universe, it is 
evident from the latter portion of his 
essay, that he has at least a confused per- 
ception of the unvarying supremacy of 
natural law in morals as in physics, 
“Legislative enactments,” he tells us, 
“are daily made, providing for the exer- 
tion of social and moral forces, without 
one thought of the reaction 
inevitably follow; and I may here say 
that nihilism and = political disorders in 
‘Russia are the reaction due to ;aws which 
restrict political rights; the agrarian 
troubles in Treland are the reaction due 
to its onerous land laws; while our in- 
dustrial unrest is but the reaction due to 
legislative interference with natural in- 
dustrial forces.” All this is trae enough, 
with the understanding that the ‘social 
and moral forces” called into play by 
legislative enactments, are natural laws 
ordained by the creator, and are in no 
sense “provided” by human legislation. 
Mr. Reece may have intended the passage 
we have quoted to be ynderstood in this 
manner. Ifhe did, it is a pity that he 
did not follow his argument to its legiti- 
mate conclusion, and try to discover what 
fundamental maladjustinent of society it 
is that has caused the social and moral 
forces he speuks of to work evil instead 
of good. For all natural Jaws are beneti- 
cent laws; to think otherwise would be 
to deny the beneficence of the liuw giver, 
And if, under the operation of natural 
law, humanity suffers evil, the fault must 
be in humanity itself, and the remedy in 
humanity’s own hand, Hf the house- 
wife’s bread woa’t rise, the fault is not in 
the laws which govern fermentation, but 
in the housewife s wrong arrangenent of 
her materials. 

What is the object of civilization? 
What is the end and aim to secure which 
mankind organize themselves into com- 
munities? What is it we want nat- 
ural law to do for us?’ The housewife 
when she mixes her dough, settles in ad- 
vance just what she wants to produce, 
whether bread, or biscuit, or cuke, or pie 
crust, and arranges her materials accord- 
ngly, knowing full well that according 
as she varies her arrangement, the un- 
varying laws of the physical universe 
will produce varying results, For what 
purpose do we mix the human dough that 
we call society? Surely not merely for 
the sake of co-operation in wealth produc- 





which must_ 





THE STANDARD. 


tion, Were that the object, . the elaine 
of slavery might justly demand a hear- 
ing, What we want is to secure to every 
human being equal enjoyment of the 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 


happiness. And if we have failed in this, 
the fault must bein us. Tt cannot be in 


God, orin his unchangeable laws, And 
the remedy j is to be sought, not in futile 
attempts to spc a the laws of nature, 
but insuch a rearrangement of society as 
will allow a ie laws to operate for our 
benefit, and not for our destruction. 

Ant when the problem is approached 
with a clear understanding of its nature, 
how simple is the solution. For what is 
that thing without which life, liberty, 
and happiness are alike impossible? The 
earth itself—the planet we are placed 
here to inhabit. Who can live, save on 
the earth, and by what the earth pro- 
duces? Who can enjoy liberty, save on 
the earth? Who can pursue Pa DINESS if 
forbidden access to the earth?) The equal 
right to the use of the earth underlies all 
other human rights. With that acknowl- 
edged and secured, our appetites, our 
ambitions, our love of ease and comfort, 
our inventive faculties, our sympathy 
with distress and suffering, are forces of 
progress, working together bencficently 
to raise humanity to higher and_ still 
higher planes of happiness. But that 
fundamental right denied, and a few al- 
lowed to seize and enjoy the just inheri- 
tance of all, and how terrible is the con- 
dition to which the operation of natural 
law reduces us. Our appetites become 
stimulants to crime, ambition is warped 
into oppression, the love of comfort de- 
generates into parasitism, invention is 
degraded into cuaning, and our sympa- 
thy with suffering is the fruitful breeder 
of pauperism. And ever the loving law- 
giver looks down upon the earth, pitying 
our distress, inviting us to believe in him, 
to trust him, and to follow, not obstruct, 
his laws. 

Such is the lesson Mr. Reece might 
have learned, if he had but fully appre- 
ciated the truth that God alone makes 
laws, and that all God’s laws are good; 
and that to reap the full measure of their 
beneficence, aman has but to properly 
submit to their influence. 


Belief and Unbellef. 

The March issue of the North American 
Review contains two articles illustrative 
of the unrest in religious and economic 
thought so happily characteristic of our 
times—an essay on “Humanity’s Gain 
from Unbelief,” by Charles Bradlaugh, 
and a discussion of the question, ‘Can 
our churches be made more useful?’ by 
the Reverend Minot J. Savage, Edward 
Everett Wale and Washington Gladden. 

Mr. Bradlaugh believes that humanity 
has been areal gainer from skepticism, 
and that the gr dual and growing rejec- 
tion of Christianity—like the rejection 
of the faiths which preceded it—has, in 
fact, added, and will add, to man’s happi- 
ness and well being.” What Mr. Brad- 
laugh understands by Christianity is, he 
explains, the belief in) the divine inspira- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments; and 
by the rejection of Christianity he means 
“the rejection alike of the authorized 
teachings of the church of Rome and of 
the church of Englund, as these may be 
found in the Bible; the creeds, the en- 
cyclicals, the prayer book, the canons, 
and the homilies of either or both of these 
churches. It is the rejection of the 
Christianity of Luther, of Calvin and of 
Wesley.’ 

Mr. Bradlaugh finds no ditticulty in ad- 
ducing facts in support of his proposition. 
Slavery, he tells us, has been swept away 
by unbelievers, and in spite of the strenu- 
ous opposition of the churches; the belief 
in witcheraft and) wizardry was once uni- 
versally defended by the orthodox, and 
has only yielded to the assault of infidel- 
ity; religious toleration itself is the child 
of unbeliefy and science has moved for- 
ward only as the shackles that bound hu- 
man minds to creeds and superstittions 
have become loosened and been cast 
uwily. 

All this is very fine, and reads with 
quite sufficient plausibility, It is true 
enough that organized religion defended 
chattel slavery in the past, as it is defend- 
ing industrial slavery in the present, It 
is true that the burning of witches was 
upheld from the pulpit, that persecution 
has been justified by dogma, that Darwin 
Was stigmatized as a blasphemer, and the 
teachings of geologists rejected because 
they conilicted with the teachings of the 
Mosaic books, But when all this has been 
said, only half the story has been told, 


| That preachers from their pulpits have 


eileeiied dae aie denouneed sciehtile 
progress is no more an argument against 
Christianity than are the facts that plysi- 
cians refused to accept the discoveries of 
Jenner, and clung to the phlogistie theory 
of disease, an argument against medica! 
science. Mr. Br adlaugh's error is in his 
misuse of terms. It is not unbelief that 
has opposed organized religion and given 
mankind clearer and loftier conceptions 
of the universe, The tabelief has been 
in the pulpits and the councils, The 
faith in God’s goodness, the trust in’ his 
wisdom, the fearless confidence in truth, 
have been ranged on the other side, and 
havetound constant and increasing justi- 
fication, 

The essence of Christianity is in 
teachings of Christ. Its strength is in 
the unequalled catholicity of those teach- 
ings—in their sublime harmony with the 
universe Skepticism, in the pulpit) and 
out of it, may reject them, and proclaim 
that the teacher was an impractical 
dreamer and his rules of conduct absurd, 
But truth will conquer in-the end, and 
mitn’s faith in the wisdom and: goodness 
of his creator will be justified, in spite of 
all the unbelievers that ever championed 
error. 


It is interesting to ee from the utter- 
ances of. Mr. Bradlaugh, the apostle of 
what he thinks is unbelief. to those of 
the three clergymen who have con- 
tributed the second of the North Ameri- 
can Review articles mentioned: above. 
Beeause the utterances of these clergy- 
men illustrate the difference between Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s idea of organized Christian- 
ity, and organized Christianity as_ it 
actually exists. Mr Bradlaugh invites 
us to contemplate a stubbon set of un- 
reasoning fanatics, sullenly — resisting 
every sort of progress and perishing by 
attrition with advancing truth. Messrs. 
Savage, Hale and Gladden show us a 
moving, active organization, endeavoring, 
perhaps not always wisely or elliciently, 
but still endeavoring, to align itself with 
truth—to aid in the development and up- 
lifting of bumanity. 

Mr. Savage grants at once almost! all 
that Mr. Bradlaugh could) possibly ask. 
He rejects, outright, the doctrines of 
original.sin and of the atonement. Cree 
minded, well informed people,” he tells 
us, ‘no longer believe in auy ‘fall of 
man.” . . And yet we are presented 
with the strange spectacle of hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of ministers, in all the 
different churches, who—in private, at 
ieast—will frankly confess that they share 


the belief of all intelligent men in the 
antiquity and the slow and gradual de- 


velopment of the race from the Lowest 
beginnings. They believe in no Genesis 
story of either Eden or fall. And yet they 
go on preaching and administering the 
sacrament as if nothing had happened. 
Their one official business is to proclaim 
wloss that does not exist, and offer a 
salvation that is not needed. They know 
this and confess it, and keep on doing it!” 
The duty of the churches, Mr. Savage 
thinks, is to “accept the newer, the fuller 
revelation of God.” In other words, they 
need to make broader and more solid the 
foundations of their faith. “They should 
stand for the great truth of the divine in 
human life.” “If all the time, and money, 


and enthusiasm, and effort had been spent. 


in co-working With the real God in de- 
livering the real man from his real evils, 
lony before this the world might have 
been the Eden that never was, and that 
never will be until men intelligently com- 
bine to save man here and now from the 
ills that all can feel and see.” 

The Rev. Edward Everett Wale also 
sees that the weakness of the churches is 
in their failure to deal with the problems 
of man's life inthis world, “To tmuake the 
churches more useful, the congrerations 
must be churches, That is, they must 
be organizations, large or small, which 
have the work of Jesus Christ on their 
hands and wish to do what he did, Each 
congrevation must wish to open the eyes 
of the blind and the ears of the deaf, to 

cast out unclean spirits, and to waken tp 
Snape Who are virtually dead into real 
life, Tt must be ready towbolish pauuper- 
ism and to relieve the poor, It must be 
ready to teac h the ignorant and welcome 
the str aunyvern”” And Mr Hale suevests 
that it might be a good thing if our 
churches could become places to which 
men might resort for intellectual and 
mora refreshment, as well as spiritual 
instruction—places where strangers could 
come for companionship and sympathy— 
where “they night warm (heir feet and 
read the North American Review, or the 
Century, or the Journal of Missions, and 
talk with other people like themselves,” 
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Dr Glndden's jdac are no less pro- 
eressive, The ehurch, he thinks, is aban- 
doning © the old notion that the spiritual 
was something wholly distinet 
from, and almost. antithetieal to, the 
moral and social order of this world oo. 
It begins to see, as it never saw before, 
that Christianity is not exclusively a 
scheme for the transportation of a por. 
tion of the diiman race away from tips 
world toa more congenial home beyond 
the skies, but a plan for the reorraniza- 
tion of Jife upon this planet; a plan that 
includes every department of human 
action—-business, polities, society, cart, 
education, amusement—all the interests 
of Fife” And the usefulness of the chureh 
will increase, he considers, just in propor- 
tion as ibapplies this principle of the uni- 
versality of Christianity in its different 


forms of work—in its preaching, in its 


missionary labors, in its whole system of 
organizition and labor, 


It is nothingin favor of Mr. Bradlaugh's 
argument that the clergymen whose 
views we bave quoted may be working 
toward an end of which they have no 
definite conceptions Tt is nothing that. 
they may be stumbling and floundering » 
and mi tkings little rec ul progress toward 
their dimly seen ideals, It is nothing 
that Mr. Hale, for example, conjoins with 
his anxiety for the abolition of pauperism 
a belief in the necessary persistence of 
poverty, and with his wish to vast out 
unclean spirits an ardent affection for the 
unclean spirit) of protectionism. The 
thing to be noticed is that the church is 
moving—is really trying to use its) mus- 
cles and its brain-—is really struggling 
from its lower stuge of unbelief tows rds 
the higher plane of faith in God. The 
child moves as yet with tottering steps 
and frequent tumbles. 1{ has not learned 
to walk alone. But strength and confi- 
dence will come with exercise, 

A Wind From the Enst Sen. 


A wind blew out of the sea by night, 
A wind blew over the town, “ee 
Where the lamptight shuddered and shook i in iS 
fright 
And the stars looked coldly down— 
While the wind blew in from the sea. 


It struek the truveller to the bone, 
It sent to his heart aw thrill, 
As be thoucht of sailors drifting lone 
On the dark sea, wide and chill— 
Where the wind-wings sweep the night. 





He drew his cloak to his aching breast, 
And muttered a hasty prayer 
For the city’s poor, though the city’s best 
Had little love or cure, 
When the wind moaned out of the sea. 


Round garret eaves in the er y's heart 
The wind swept with a moan 
That wakenued mothers with sudden start 
To pray in the dark, alone 
With the sea-wind’s awful voice. 


“) God, that send’st rain and cold, 
Caust Thou not send us heat? 
Canst Thou not send iny children gold 
Or tire, or food to out— 
O Thou who walk’st the seas 


“Must we die bere in the cits’s deep, 
Jo the sound of the city’s lee! 
O Thou that bloweth the winter, keep 
My innocent babes and me 
Safe from the bitter sea!” 


The wolf?s coat thickens in winter time, 
The wild deer fiudeth food, 
But ehildren sturve where the holy chime 
Of church bells rinveth pood— 
Oh, the keen wind from the sea! 


And houseless maidens hark at the gi ate, 
To the revels of laughing: sin, 
They shiver in cold, they cuunot wait, : 
There is death without, there is life within— 
O wid from the deadly seu! 


Oh, the wind blows out of the sea by night, 
The wind blows over the towu 
Where the lainplight shudders and shakes in 
fright 
And the stars look coldly down, 
While the wind blows in from the sea, 





And ever the mothers pray alone, 

Audever the uiaaidenus sin ab es 
In dread of the cold, and the wild wind's oe 

noun 

Is lost in the revels withio. 

And ever the winds of want are blown 
From death's: insatiute sea 

Hane IN GARLAND, 








For the Spread of Thomas Jeterson's Prine re 

ciples, poe 

The York, 
ing letter: 

Speakers Room, House oF REVRESENT: | 

_  ATIVES, Wasiingron, D.C, Feb. 18 f 

Hon. Chauncey B Bhuck—Dear Sirs Your 


Pi, Gazette publishes the fullow- 


“plan forthe formation of democrati¢ societies 


throughout the country meets my hearty ap- 
proyal, and Lhope our frieuds everywhere 
Will adept it and proceed at once to form 
their local organizations, fam satisfied that 
effective co-operation in the dissemination of 
democratic principles can be qore certainly - 
and speedily secured in this way than apy 
vier that has been suggested, aud it will: 
afford me pleasure to render you all the ase 
sistunce iM wy power in ch prosecution af: 
your work, Yours truly, Jd. G. CARLISLE, 
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Ihadan experience a short time ago 
which included a good deal of pleasure. 
I had crossed tne continent in a luxurious 
Pullman ‘“‘sleeper;” had stopped at one of 
the finest hotels at the terminus of my 
journey; in short, had thoroughly en- 
joyed myself. Scarcely anything had 
been lacking to wy physical comfort and 
well being, and freedom from anxiety as 
to those wants had been supplemented 
by the happiness of congenial companion- 
ship. 

But I was bringing my trip to a close, 
and I fell to thinking about some things 
which [ will presently relate to you. 

I had reached Chicago, on my home- 
ward way, and had been detained there 
forscme days. I quickly began to miss 
the sunshine and brightness and fresh, 
sweet air, and the breadth of open country 
through which I had been passing; and 
walking through narrow streets and in 
the shadow of tall buildings, my thoughts 
turned upon the condition of the poor in 
our densely populated cities. I had long 
had an uneasy consciousness that what I 
knew from report and hearsay, or even 
from observation that was only super- 
ficial, was not knowledge of a vital sort, 
and had had a desire to approach more 
nearly to a truthful understanding of 
real conditions. My attention had been 
attracted by the account of “A home for 
self supporting women.” I was a self 
supporting woman, I determined to learn 
by experience what sort of a home my 
self supporting sisters of Chicago enjoyed. 

The home for self-supporting women 
is situated about fifteen minutes’ walk 
from the central business portion of Chi- 


cago. It occupies two large, three-story- 
and basement brick buildings. As I 


walked toward it from the hotel, the 
neighborhood became imore and more 
foul and unsightly. The pavements were 
worn in ruts, and generally out of repair. 
The buildings seemed to grow poorer and 
shabbier in appearance. Liquor saloons 
were frequent, and a number of them 
were in close proximity to the “home.” 
Evidently the self-supporting women of 
Chicago were not expected to be as par- 
ticular about their dwelling places as the 
dependent women whom they helped to 
support. That sounds queer, but that’s 
the way I found it. Arriving at the house, 
I endured a tedious waiting of three- 
quarters of an hour before I could see the 
matron. I applied for board, and was 
told that I could be accommodated. I 
then asked to be shown to my room, but 
was informed that the rules of the home 
forbade the self-supporting women to en- 
joy its blessings in the privacy of their 
own apartments uaotil late in the after- 
noon. Arranging, therefore, to return in 
time for dinner I went away, to occupy 
myself about other matters. 

I returned between 8 and 6 in the even- 
ing, and was shown into the parlor— 
which had not been open in the morning. 
Again there was a period of waiting. 
Then the matron came in, asked me to 
remove my Wraps and make myself ‘‘at 
home,” and told me that I should be 
shown to my room as soon as there was 
auyone at leisure to take metoit. I felt 
somewhat uncomfortable to sit thus with 
hat, sacque, hand-bag and umbrella, all 
dependent upon the space offered by one 
chair, and it did not seem real homelike; 
but the matron instantly disappeared, 
and Isubmitted to the inevitable. AsI 
sat quietly waiting, and trying to explain 
this curious feature of the *‘Home” to 
myself, the girls and women began 


to come in from their day's  oc- 
cupations. After passing to their 


rooms, to remove their wraps, they re- 
turned to the parlor to chat together. 
From their conversation | learned that 
the opening and heating of the parlor 
was not an every day occurrence, and was 
due on this occasion to the fact that some 
charitable ladies had sent word to the 
matron that they would come and give 
the girls a little entertainment. Presently 
the bell rang for dinner; and as no one 
came to me to show me what I should do, 
after waiting until nearly all had gone 
down lappealed to one, who had lingered, 
for a suggestion, I was told to go down 
into the basement and take any place I 
should find vacant, 

To face u dining room full of strange 
faces and find a place for one's self is 
somewhat of a trial, and is, I believe, not 
custowary among women who are not 
self supporting, J felt that under other 
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circumstances T should have had to be. 
very much hungrier than J was to to face | 
theordeal. The places were all Glled with | husked Glled, of course, aud without apy 
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the exception of one at a corner remote 
from the doorways and to that I found my 
way. I felt that Iwas not observed, 
which was an advantage. Each one was 
occupied with attending to her own wants, 
without any of that pleasant chat and 
merry banter which so heightens the en- 
joyment of a meal, As soon, however, 
as I was seated, those about me lost no 
opportunity to assist me to whatever on 
the table was beyond my reach. I soon 
discovered that their apparent self-en- 
grossment was a matter, not of choice or 
disposition, but of sheer necessity and 
discipline. 

The two front basements were used as 
dining rooms, The floors were bare, the 
chairs of unpainted pine, the covers of 
the tables thin and poor, the dishes heavy 
and coarse. The dinner consisted of a 
small piece of boiled meat, rich beets, 
potatoes, apple sauce, a desertofl rice pud- 
ding, and bread, butter and tea. The food 
was of fair qualitv and fairly prepared. I 


had reason, subsequently, to think this 


the least objectionable part of the home's 
wrrangements. 

After dinner we returned to the parlor 
again and the matron called us all to “try 
and appear at our yery best and do honor 
to the home for self supporting women,” 
The ladies—the noun seemed to havea 
distinctive meaning in the “Home’— 
shortly after made their appearance. 
There were two of them. An elderly 
gentleman accompanied them as as escort, 
and two lovely looking children—a boy 
and a girl—came with them to assist in 
the entertainment, 

The performances beyvan with as ecita- 
tion by one of the ladies. It was the 
story of a mother anda son. The first 
part described their separation, in order 
that the son might vo out into the world 
and make a career for himself. Then 
came the son’s success; his crowing pride 
in himself and shame for his mother’s 
lowly condition; a visit of the mother to 
her son, planned as ‘“‘a great surprise” to 
him; her wounded feelings at his cold, 
unlovine reception of her; her secret 
escape from his home in heart broken 
gvief; her meeting with an accident upon 
the street, and being carried to a hospital 
where her son was acting surgeon, and 
her final dying in his arms, weeping out 
her woe in total unconsciousness of her 
surroundings. 

Considering that all this was the story 
of a self supporting women’s struggles 
their reward, I could not help thinking 
that its moral was not altogether full of 
encouragement for the self supporting 
women who listened to it. 

A couple of mildly amusing recitations 
followed. Next came a cold flourishing 
performance upon the pianoforte and 
then the sympathetic spirit of the 
ladies showed itself in the singing of 
“Home Sweet Home”—a duet by the 
children—as a finale! The worst of it all 
was that I knew this sort of thing to be 
but too often thought of and talked of 
with no little pride and self satisfaction 
as charity!—as ‘‘ministering of our sub- 
stance” to the poor and less fortunate!! 
Nothing of all the hardshipss of the 
home, with which I soon after become 
acyuainted, burned itself into my soul as 
did this silk and velvet and feather clad 
unconscious hardness of heart. 

At the close of the entertainment the 
matron moved a vote of thanks, and then 
proposed that the girls of the “Home” 
should do something themselves to add 
to the evening's pleasure, and suggested 
the Virginia reel, The set was formed. 
and one of the girls took her place at the 
piano; but the “ladies” had quietly 
slipped away and the “girls” were left to 
reel alone. 

It was now after ten o'clock, and I 
again sought out the matron and begged 
to be allowed to go to my room. Now, at 
last, my room mate was hunted up and 
called into service to show me the way. 
She had but recently came to the Home 
herself, she said, and was feeling very 
lonely and troubled. Our apartment was 
a small hall room on the top floor; a 
small iron bedstead and washstand were 
the sole articles of furniture; the bed- 
stead was double tiered to accommodate 
two persons. There was no carpet upon 
the floor and no closet in the room, 
Rough board nails were driven into the 
bare walls and through the panels of the 
door, The floor, the wood work, the 
walls, the window, the washstand, bow] 
and pitcher, everything, were most un- 
cleanly lookingand filthy totouch, There 
Was neither soup, nor water, nor towel in 
the room, and no chair or table to rest 
anything upon, The mattresses were 
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quilting to keep the contents in place, 
and they were only a few inches in thick- 
ness. A single quilt, not heavy, lay upon 
each of the beds, and sheets were only 
obtained after the one maid-of-all-work 
had been sought for and persuaded to 
bring them to us; and when secured they 
were very questionable looking. If they 
had really been washed and ironed, ap- 
pearances were very much against them, 

Rules, tacked upon the wall of the 
room, stated that lights were to be put 
out at 10 P. M.; that no service of any 
kind was to be rendered to the occupants 
of the rooms under any circumstances; 
and that no one was expected to remain 
ina room after 10 o'clock inthe morning. 
This last rule I found accounted for my 
not being shown to my room during the 
day. Small satisfaction would the priv- 
ilege have given to me if it had been 
granted, 

My companion told me that she had 
been sleeping in one of the larger rooms, 
or dormitories, previous to my coming, 
and she kindly offered, as it was my first 
night in the “Home,” to go back to her 
old place and allow me the entire room 
to myself—a thoughtful regard for me 
which showed, I thought, no little refine- 
ment of feeling. 

The air of the house was very oppres- 
sive; bathrooms were upon every tloor in 
the center of the hallways, and without 
means of lighting or ventilating other 
than from the hallways themselves. I 
opened my window for better air, but 
when I looked out in the morning and 
saw the narrow yard, hemmed in by tall 
tenement houses, and kegs and basins of 
garbage and rubbish lying all about, I 
thought I had not gained very much, 
The next day I found that all of the rooms 
were fitted up similarly to the one I oe: 
cupied, but that the larger rooms con- 
tained four of the double-tier iron bed- 
steads accommodating, therefore, eight 
persons, Altogether, a more comfortless, 
un homelike looking place could not well 
be imagined. 

Amid such hard, dreary, and unpromis- 
ing conditions as these, between 80 and 
100 self-supporting girls and women, of 
good character but probably moderate 
ability and by no means superior physical 
strength, are passing their lightless days 
in this civilized land, in this wondrous 
nineteenth century: 

T talked with the matron, who said that 
she had had considerable experience in 
institutions of charity and had only a 
few months previous undertaken the su- 
pervision of this ‘home.” 

She told me that the “home” aimed, as 
far as possible, to be seif supporting, but 
that. the heavy rent absorbed nearly all 
of theincome and there was nothing with 
which to pay for the necessary labor to 
make and keep the houses cleanly or to 
add any comforts or sanitary improve- 
ments, She told me that it was the most 
discouraging work she had ever under- 
taken, that she had already determined to 
abandon it—as many others before her 
had done after a short trial—and that 
she believed that it must certainly fail al- 
together unless sufficient interest could 
be inspired in it to raise the necessary 
means to greatly improve its condition. 

So ended my experience in this particu- 
lar American home. And as I came 
away I could not help thinking, some- 
what despairingly, of what would happer 
if the ‘necessary means” of which the 
matron spoke should be provided. Sup- 
pose the “home” improved to the utter- 
most—the sleeping rooms made comfort- 
able, the meal service reformed, the par- 
lors opened every night—would the net 
results be anything more than to put a 
few score working women into a position 
to compete for work at lower wages than 
less favored women could afford to ac- 
cept? Would this be a good thing to do? 
And if it were a good thing to do, could 
it not be done more ecoromically by giv- 
ing each of the girls a certain weekly al- 
lowance of money, and allowing them to 
hunt their own homes? These questions 
rose up to puzzle me. And they are 
puzzling me still. L, RB. N, 
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Que Clear Principle. 
D, C, Davilin Choudiant, La,, Farmers’ Union. 

The man who wants to use an ax wants to 
get itcheap, and the man who wants to use 
land wants it cheap. But don’t confound 
the two things. The title to the ux is derived 
from the maker of the ax, But the title to 
land is not derived from the maker of the 
laud is it? 
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# 
Cauadian Workman, nee Tene 
“Strike while the iron is hot,” says the pro- 
verb, but when the man of the house is off on 
strike, und his wife is compelled to take in 
washing to support the fawily, sbe bas to iron 
while the strike is hot 
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IN THE RANKS OF THE G. A. R. 


A Single Tax Man Gets in Some Work and 
Tukes a Look Around. 

MURRAYVILLE, IL, Feb. 24.—During the 
past week the state encampment of the G, A, 
R. inet at the capital, Springtield. The legis- 
lature adjourned for a week so as to give the 
ex scidiers the use of the ball of representa- 
tives in the capitol for a place of meeting, 
Ou the wuy up the time was improved by 
some of usin presenting petitions for single 
tax and electoral reform, mostly to lawyers 
and bankers, and a few signatures were 
added. A banker Who had bis head broken 
when he was sixteen years old, because he 
avowed himself an abolitionist, refused to 
sich but admitted that he had not given the 
mutter much thought and he asserted that we 
must do something to remedy pressine evils. 
A lawyer, well known ja this and other states, 
frankly confessed his ignorance of the single 
tax, thouch he wasdisposed favorably toward 
it. Avother lawyer had read all Mr. George's 
works, but confessed that he hud not the 
moral courage to openly say le was a George 
man. “Say it, said he, “in one of our 
churches and the people would instantly slap 
their handson their pocket books.” A third 
would favor the plan if interest were pro- 
hibited; the fourth and fifth opposed, but had 
not examined; a sixth had only got to the 
hooting stage, and seemed so superficial that 
it would not make much difference which side 
he wason. All were challenged to raise a 
single valid objection to the laud value tax. 
A mninister and a reporter sirned readily. 

Even where you fail to get a signer the 
time is not lost. Have your arguments at 
your tongue’s end and in the fewest words. 
Approach politely, but show that you mean 
business. 

The new governor, Jos. C. Fifer, gave the 
a. A. R. an address of weleome, in which he 
asserted that the cause of our civil war was 
the denial, by a section of the union, of the 
right of a man to the produce of his own toil; 
but he failed to stute that there was nota 
section of this union in which that right was 
vet admitted. He has since been interrogated 
in writibe whether it had ever suevested it- 
self to his mind that making the patural re- 
sources of labor the subjects of sale and 
speculation was even Worse in its results than 
buying and selling the laborers. 

The petition for constitutional amendment 
for single tax, and the one f rthe Australian 
system of voting, were left with General 
Palmer to be delivered to Senator Richard 
M. Burke, reputed to be a single tax man. 
General Palmer, au able and most estimable 
man, seemed faverably disposed to the plan 
of taxution of land values only, but had not 
investigated sufficieatly, though he promised 
to give the question the cunsideration it mer- 
ited. 

To many this was their first visit to the new 
capitol It is a noble building, but rather 
overdomed, like the capitol at Washington, 
One could not help thinking of what Mr. 
George lately said about the capitol at Al- 
bauny and thut this one toe might “stand asa 
monument to public plunder.” The cost so far 
exceeded the estimates and first appropria- 
tions, thatthe people refused tu vote further 
suns. After repeated attempts to get a ma- 
jerity some one discovered a way of slipping 
up on the blind side of the voters, and getting 
by a trick what could not be gotten openly. 
The l&w required a majority of the votes cast 
and the words “Fur appropriation” were 
printed on the tickets. Many, if not most, of 
the voters scratched the words off to show 
their dissent but neglected to write “Against 
appropriation” below. They were counted 
us not huving voted on the proposition and by 
this legal juggling the last appropriation was 
carried. ‘The lots around the capitel grounds 
are but poorly improved, being held so bigh 
that those who need them cannot aord to 
buy them, build vo them and then pay taxes. 
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How a Ring Used to (lo to Bed, 
Cleveland Amertoiun Union, 

First, & page tock a torch and went to the 
wardrobe where the bedding was kept. The 
articles Were brought cut by the keeper to 
four yeomen, Who made the bed, while the 
pave held the torch at the foot. One of the 
yeomen searched the straw with his dagger, 
wnd when he found there was no evil thing 
hidden there he laid a bed of down ou the 
straw and threw himself upon it, Then the 
bed of down was well beaten and a bolster 
laid in its proper place. Then the sheets were 
spread in due order, and over these was laid 
wfustian, Then came a ‘pane sheet,” which 
we now call a counterpane Finally the 
bheets were turned down and some pillows 
laid on the bolster, after which the yeoman 
made ua cross and Kissed the bed where their 
bands were. And then an anvel carved in 
wood was placed beside the bed, and the cur. 
tains let down. After this a gentleman 
usher brought the king’s sword and placed it 
at the bed's head, and the whole was then 
delivered into the custody of a groom, or 
page, Who watched it with a light burning 
uutilthe king retired to rest, 
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Paving the Piper. 
Baltimore Sun. 

Since November the Pennsylvania dupes of 
the protectionist orators have been finding 
out the difference between “enabling” the 
employer to. pay high waves and the paying 
of them. Waves have been reduced in meny 
industries, und now from Reading comes ¢he 
news thaton March | wages are to be cut 
down 0 & point out reached in many years 
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A FAMILY IN THE STREET. 


St, Lovuis.—The Post-Dispatch prints 
a story of two reputable women and 
six children evicted at Twenty-first 
street and Cass avenue. From Tuesday 
until Friday they slept out of doors hud- 
dling around a wretched cook stove, while 
the winter's wind roared and the snow 
fell upon their miserable belongings. At 
last charitavle neighbors who had not 
much to give, assisted by the Post-Dis- 
patch, came with temporary relief. Dur- 
ing the day the women sought for work 
while the children watched by the sem- 
blance of household stuif or took turns in 
begging. The women could not find work 
and the children’s pennies were few. 
‘Along about Thursday,” the account 
says, “the matter came to the ears of the 
Provident association, and the wagon was 


sent around there with a bushel or two of 


coal, which was dumped out on the 
ground in front of the old cooking stove.” 

Do you see this picture of the practical 
workings ofan organized charity ? 

Two women, six children, sleeping out 
of doors since Tuesday. ‘Along about 
Thursday” the Provident association ex- 
amines into the case, It is fair to pre- 
sume that the “applicants” were found to 
be “worthy,” and so the machinery is put 
in motion, and organized charity proceeds 
to relieve. The proper “requisition” is 
made out and the “stub” is filled in, the 
“order” is issued, and the proper entries 
are made in the proper books, and as a 
result “the wagon is sent round and 
dumps a bushel or two of coal onthe 
ground in front of the old cooking stove.” 
The driver gathers up the reins and away 
returning to the 
office the proper entries are again made, 
and organized charity, having done its 
duty, looks about to find other deeds of 
kindness. . 

This is notan attack on the Provident 
association, This is not a sneer at the 
kindly people who paid for that coal. 
What was done in this case is just what 
organized charity must do in such cases, 
neither more nor less: but when love can 
be “organized” and fullill its mission, 
charity can be organized and give relief, 
and not before. The report inthe Post. 
Dispatch says that ‘‘both the women 
were of good character and hard working 
when work could be found.” Well, why 
did they net find work? Did they not 
live in America, “where labor is well paid 
and occupies a dignified position in marked 
contrast with the pauper laborers of Eu- 
rope?” What about those comparative 
tables of wages’ Is not the protective 
tariff in force for the benefit of American 
laborers’ Did not these women bask 
under its benign influence ? 

Remember, all this happened at Twen- 


Missouri; not in [reland, or Italy, or Rus- 
sia. Have you read amore pitiful tale 
describing sulfering in any other country 
recently? 

Think a moment and see what is suc- 
gested by this incident. Where, for in- 
stance, is the differences between this 
poverty and the poverty of London, Na- 
ples or Moscow? What is there to show 
that old world poverty has a different 
source than St. Louis poverty ? 

Poverty in free trade England and 
poverty in protected Ttaty. | luiperial 
London has her reeking Mast End, and 
republican St. Louis her slums—in what 
respect do they differ, taking into ac- 
count London's millions with our less 
than half a million of population, Cath- 
olic Ireland and Protestant America show 
each their meed of misery, and poverty 
cannot logically be charged against any 
nation or people as arising from any of 
these causes, 

And yet people go organizing charities 
which cannot relieve and poulticing can- 


knife. 

Count Tolstoi was in the right when he 
said that ‘we were willing to help the 
poor in every way except by getting off 
their backs and letting them help them- 
selves,” 

As people starve in London, Naples and 
Moscow because opportunities to hibor 
are denied them, so these St, Louis 
shivered and starved because they could 
not tind work, 

The single tax is the remedy for the re- 
lief of God's poor everywhere, It drives 
the dogs out of the mangers and forbids 
the first comers at the table to occupy all 
the chairs, It relieves Jabor of restric- 
tions and gives freedom, 

The single tax wagon dumps no bushel 
or two of coal to shivering women sleep- 


jing in the street—it makes it possible for | 
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those women to get their share of coal 
and all else needful by their own exer- 
tions. It takes the weight of restricted 
opportunity from their shoulders; it gives 
them a chance to help themselves. 
HAMLIN RUSSELL, 


The City Streets. 

John Boyle O'Reilly, 

A City of Palaces! Yes, that’s true: a city 
of palaces built for trade; 

Look down this street—what a splendid view 
of the temples where fabulous gains are 
made, 

Just glance at the wealth of a single pile, the 
marble pillars, the miles of class, 

The carving and cornice in gaudy style, the 
massive show of the polished brass; 

And think of the acres of inner floors, where 
the wealth of the world is spread for 
sale; 

Why, the treasures inclosed by those ponder- 
ous doors are rich as an Eastern fairy 
tale. 

Pass on to the next; 1t is still the same, an- 
otber Aladdin the scene repeats; 

The silks ure unrolled, and the jewels flame 
for leagues and leagues of the city 
streets! 


Now turn away from the teeming town, and 
pass to the homes of the merchant 
kings. 

Wide squares where the = stately porches 
frown, where the flowers are bright 
and the fountain sings; 

Look upat the lights in that brilliant root, 
with its chandelier of a hundred flames! 

See the curpeted street where the ladies come 
whose husbands have millions or famous 
names; 

For whom are the jewels and. silks, behold! 
ou those exquisite bosoms and throats 
they burns 

Art chatlenves Nature in color and gold, and 
the gracious presence of every turn. 

So the Winters fly past in a joyous rout, and 
the summers bring marvelous cvol re- 
treats; 

These are civilized wonders we're finding out 
us We Walk through the beautiful city 
streets. 

A City of Palaces—Hush! not quite: a city 
where palaces are, is best; 

No need to speak of what’s out of sight; let 
us tuke What is pleasant and leave the 
rest: 

The men of the city who travel and write, 
whose fame and credit wre known 
abroad, 

The people who move in the ranks polite, the 
cultured women whom all applaud. 

Itistrue, there are only ten thousand here; 
but the other half million) are vulgar 
clod 

Anda soul well bred is eternally dear—it 
counts so much more on the bovoks of 
(god. 

The others have use in their place, no doubt; 
but why speak of a class one never 
meets! . 

They are gloomy things to be talked about, 
those commou lives of the city streets. 


Well, then, if you will, Jet us look at both: 
let us Weigh the pleasure against the 
pain, 

The gentleman’s smile with the bar room 
outh, the juminous square with the tene- 
ment lane. 

Look around you now, ’tis another sphere, of 
thin clad women and grimy men: 

There are over ten thousand huddled here, 
where a hundred would live of the 
“upper ten.” 

Take care of that child! here, look at her 
face, a baby who ecarriesa baby brother; 

They must leara to be helpers in this poor 
place, and the infant must often nurse 
the mother. 

Come up those stairs where the babies went: 
five flights the little one climbed iu the 
dark; 

There are dozens of homes on the steep as- 
eent, and homes that are filled with 
children—bark! 

Did you hear that laugh, with its manly 
tones, and the joyous ring of the baby 
voice? 

'Tis the father who gathers his little ones, the 

nurse and her brother, and all rejvice. 


Yes, human nature is much the same when 
rou come to the heart and count its 
eats: 

The workman is proud of his home’s dear 
name us the richest man on the city 
streets, 

tod pity them all! God pity the worst! for 
the worst are reckless and need the 
most; 

When we trace the causes why lives are curst 
with the criminal taint, let no man 
boast: 

The race is not run with an equal chance: the 
poor mau’s sen curries double weight; 

Who have not are tempted; inheritance is a 
blight or a blessing of man’s estate. 

No matter that poor men sometimes sweep 
the prize from the sons of the million- 
aire; : 

What is good to wit must be good to keep, 
else the virtue dies on the topimost 
stair, 

When the winners can keep their golden 
prize, still darker the day of the labor- 
Ing poor; 

The strong and the selfish are sure to rise, 
while the simple aud generous die ob- 
SCUPE: 

And these are the virtues and social gifts by 
Which progress and property rauk over 
mau: 

Look there, OQ woe! where a lost soul drifts 
on the stream where such virtues over- 
ran: 

Stand elose—let. her pass! from a tenement 
room and a reeking workshop craduace: 

If wman were to break the iron loom or the 
press she teuded, be knows his fate; 

But her life may be broken, she stands alone 
eee poverty stings, aud her guideless 
ect 

Not long sine kissed as a father’s own, are 

dragged in the mire of the pitiless 

street. 
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1,500 cusks of wine from Cette has been seized 


Come back to the light, for my brain goes 
wrong When [see the sorrow that can’t 
be cured. 

If this is all righteous, then why prolong the 
pain for a thing that must be endured? 

We can never have palaces built without 
slaves, nor luxuries served without ill- 
paid toil; 

Society flourishes only on graves, the moral 
frraves in the lowly soil. 

The earth was not made for its people: that 
ery has been hunded down as a social 
crime} 

The meaning of life is to barter and buy; and 
the hardest aud shrewdest are masters 
of time. 

God made the million to serve the few, and 
the questions of right are vain conceits; 

To have one sweet home thut is safe and true, 
ten garrets must reek in the darkened 
streets. 

Tis Civilization, so they say, and it cannot 
be changed for the weakness of men. 

Take care! take care! ‘tis a desperate way to 
goad the wolf to the end of his den, 

Take heed of your Civilization, ye, on your 
pyramids built of quivering bearts; 

There are stages, like Paris in 3, where the 
commonest men play inost terrible 
parts, 

Your statutes may crush but they cannot kill 
the patient sense of a natural right; 

It may slowly move, but the People’s will, 
like the ocean o’er Holland, 1s always 
in sight. 

We have churches cnough, and they do their 
best; but there’s little of Christ in our 
week day laws; 

The gospel is taught, but the gain is test: we 
punish the sin while we cherish the 
cause. 

Not gold, but souls, should be first in an age 
that bows its head at the Sacred Word; 

Yet our laws are blind to a starving wage, 
while guarding the owner's sweat wrung 
hoard. 

“It isnotour fault!” say the rich ones. No; 
'tis the fault of a system old and 
strong: 

But men are the judges of systems: so, the 
cure will come if we own the wrong. 

It will come in peace if the mau right lead, 
it will sweep in storm if it be denied: 

The law to bring justice is always decrecd; 
and on every hand are the warnings 
cried. 

Take heed of your progress! Its feet have 
trod on the souls it slew with its own 
pollutions; 

Submission is good; but the order of God may 
flame the torch of the revolutions. 

Beware w:th your Classes! Men are men, 
and a cry in the night is a fearful 
teacher; 

When it reaches the hearts of the masses, 
then they need but a sword for a judge 
and preacher. 

‘Take heed, for your Juggernaut pushes hard; 
God holds the doom that its day com- 

pletes; 

It will dawn hke a fire when the track is 
barred by a barricade in the city streets! 


SOME FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Sir George Grey, the well known liberal, 
recently presided at a mecting of the Marl- 
borough, New Zealand, anti-poverty society. 
A prominent clergyman made the address of 
the evening. 

Bribery must indeed be pretty nearly at its 
last gasp in old England, if the following 
story is true: Itis reluted that at one of the 
polling stations in Essex county a reporter 
was offered a cigar by a friend, who hap- 
pened to be the agent of one of the candi- 
dates. The cigar was declined, whereupou 
the following colloquy took place between 
the agent and one of two laborers who were 
standing by: “Ye don't give us cigars, and 
we want /em more than he do.” “You know 
Iam not allowed to,” the agent replied, 
The rustic, however, was resolved to drive a 
coach und borses through the corrupt) prac- 
tices act, and brilliantly exclaimed, “Then 
why don’t ye gie ’emto him and he gie’em 
to us? 

A declaration which, as Carlyle would have 
put itis “significant of much,” is that of Lord 
Wolseley, who recently said that he was in 
favor of military conscription in) Kogland. 
The only hope he sees for lis country in the 
coming struggle for existence among nations 
is to take every young man from his “tun- 
healthy home” for at ieast two years of his 
life, and subject him tothe invigorating moral 
and physical influences of the barrack room, 
He doves not say so but of course the “strug- 
gle for existence among nitions” is merely 
a will o’ the wisp to lead the people astray 
and prevent them from interesting thenmscives 
in the “struggle for existence among classes.” 

Here is a piece of interesting news for 
American vineyard owners and wine mer- 
ehants. The story is that a consizniment of 


by the authorities (Laboratoire municipal of 
aris), Whose analysts have found that there 
is notin the whole a single drop of the juice 
of the grape. Water, alechol, glycerine, 
plaster, salts, and Aristotle’s berries for the 
coloring—that is the mixture, 

The duty upon the importation of ordinary 
books iuto Canada is fifteen per cent, but 
Bibles are let inata lower rate. A large 
chest of “Bibles” recently tuken through the 
custom house turued out to be Mormon 
“Bibles.” The officers decided against their 
ecanonicity aud remorselessly levied the full 
tax of fifteen per cent, and the government, 
on being appealed to, supported their de- 
vision. 

Yc greatest addity in the culinary depart- 
ment of Berlin life is the extensive use of 
horseflesh. About 7,000 horses are eaten 
yearly, the flesh being partly sold us buteher's 
meat in shops devoted to the purpose, and 
partly worked up into sausages which are 
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night and in the small hours of the morning. 
The viand, though used mainly by the poor, 
is snid to be not unknown in the west end of 
the city. The priee ranges from alittle over 
a penny toa littl: under twopenece a pond, 
Whereas the price of beef is much the same as 
in Enyvland.—-{Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Freneh eeonomist, M. de Molinari, 
writing in the Journal des Keonomistes, treats 
of the industrial prospects of the untions of 
the continent in a pessimistic spirit. Two 
great burdens press upon the peoples of the 
continent—the burden of militarism und that 
of protection. M. de Molinari sees no hope 
for the future save ino a financial smash, 
which mav teach a much needed lesson to the 
nations and their rulers, Socialism, he avers, 
is growing with the continual inerease of 
armaments and the ever tightening of the 
bonds of protection. ‘Phus the autocrats and 
the military caste are preparing a Nemesis 
for themselves. He instances Germany as 
an example of the ruinous effeets of protec. 
tion, Tn tS8s3 Germany exported £54,900,000 
worth of goods; in 1886, £40,500,000, The 
significance of these fluures is) hardly to be 
overlooked.—[London lMeho. 








The Wonderful Carlabad sprluge.—aAt the 
Ninth Tnternattional Medleal Congress, Dr A, bb. Ae 
Toboldt, of the University of Peunsylvantia, read a 
paper stating that out of thirty cases treated with 
the genuine imported Powdered Carlsbad Sprudel Salt 
for chronic constipation, hypochondrhe, disease of the 
liver and kianeys, jaundice, adiposis, diabetes, dropsy 
from valvular beart disease, dyspepsia, catiurrhal tne 
tharumation of the stomach, ulcer of the stomach or 
spleen, children with marasmus, gout, rheumnitism of 
the Jotots, gravel, ete,, twenty-six were entirely cured, 
three much tmproved and one not treated long enough, 
Average time of treatment, four weeks, 

The Carsibad Spradel Salt (powder form), is an ex 
cellent Apertent Laxutiveand Dturetto, Ut cleara the 
complexion, purifies the Blood, It tis easily soluble; 
pleasant to take and permanent in action, The gente 
Ine product of the Carishbad Springs is exported) In 
round bottles. Each bottle comes ina light blue paper 
eartoon, and has the signature “Kisuer & Mendleson 
Co.,” sole agents, 6 Barclay street, on every bottle, 
One bottle mailed upon reccipt of One Dollar. Dr. Ta- 
boldt’s lectures matled free upon application. 

Mention “The Standard,” 


Consumption Cured, 


Anoald physichin, retired from practiee, having bad 
placed bnehis hivunds by an Bast Tndia missionary the 
formula of asimple vegetable remedy for tha speedy 
and permanent eure of Consumption, Bronehitls, 
Caturrh, Asthma and a throat and dung atfections, 
also i positive and radical eure for Nervous Debility 
and il Nervous Comphunts, after having tested: its 
wonderful curative powers in thousinds of cases, hie 
felt It bis duty tomake dt known to his suffering fel. 
lows, Actuated by this motive anda desire to retleve 
human suffering, Dwilbsend Cree of charge, to all who 
desire ft, this recipe, in German, Freneh or English, 
with full diveetions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mitil by addressing with statip, aumiog this paper, 


W. A. Noyes, 9 Power's block, Rochester, N.Y. 
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If You Have 


CONSUMPTION | COUGH ORCOLD 
BRONCHITIS | Throat Affection 
SCROFULA | Wasting of Flesh 


Or any Diacase where the Throat and Lungs 
are Tujlamed, Lack of Strength or Nerve 
Power, you can be Itelieved and Cured by 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 
With Hypophosphites. 
Pacataste as Mick. 

Ask for Scott's Emulsion, and let no ex- 
planation or solicitation induce you to accept 
a substitute. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 
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mrreer ag We cell DIRECT to FAMILIES 


Ky avoiding Agents yousave theit 
ehormous expenses and) profits 


pees reser which double the costs 
on ory Urst class Piano gw 
they sell . 


Lael 90. PIANOS, $150 to $1800. 
ORGANS, $35 to $500. g 


sent for trinkin your own home § 
eefare. you buy. el RANTEED AIX FF 
BARS. Catalogues Piece, 

Ustobal & Smith Plano Co., £90. 2st0t., N.Y. 


_ELY'S 
CREAM 
BALM 


For mouths € suf: 
fered from a veri se- 
rere cold tn head. 
Kelis Cream Balan 
has worked like magte 
in tts cure after aus 
week's use, 1 feel 
grateful far what of 
has done for ate,--- 
Samuel A tlarris 
(Wholesale Groevr), 
110) Front sh, Neer 
York, 

A particle ts applied into each nostril aba i ue Pees 
able, gerice 50 cenes at druggists: by mail, registered, 
tveents ELLY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St. New York. 


JFDRIVATE INSTRUCTION in the Ancione 
BO Clas-res, Mathenuities cand) Sereqiee Tay ei Ox 
perienced college praduate, taped preparation) fap 
college exanina tions aoc lor professionel suid connie: 
cial pursuits. Persubs of negeeted: eduction peceive 
speclaialteptionn Address PHOF, LOWSUN, 68) Presi 
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‘QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


de cote a oe meee oa ronm 


Inauficioncy of the Single Tax. 

New Aupsonrn, Minn.—-In trying to get sig- 
natures Lam asked a question which puzzles 
me, and ]refer it to you. A has a milling 

roperty in our town, which pays $100 tux. 
The laud, minus improveinents, is nob worth 
anything if measured by the value of land 
alongside of it, Now, if the single tax would 
lessen the taxes of farmers, and if we re- 

quire as much public revenue us uow, how 
are we to raise that revenue if such property 
as A’s is to escape taxation? Our towu would 
be a fair illustration of many towns in the 
west. How do you propose to raise town 
revenues where lund is of very low value? 
D. MUNROE, 

It would be a sufficient practical an- 
swer to this question, and it is essentially 
a “practical” man's question, to say that 
when in actual experience it appears that 
the land values of any community are 
too low to yield the necessary revenues 
of that community it will betime enough 
to consider the advisability of taxing in- 
dustry for the purpose of making up the 
deficiency; or, to put the same answer in 
another form, that when in the process of 
abolishing taxes on industry, and shifting 
the burden to the values of land, it ap- 
pears that though the entire Jand rent 
of acommunity is appropriated in taxes 
the necessary reveaue is not yet raised, it 
will be time enough to consider the ad- 
visability of suspending the shifting pro- 
cess until the land values catch up. Any 
of your questioners niust concede that the 
insufficiency of land values to meet all the 
requirements of taxation is no reason 
why we should tax industry so long as 
any proportion of land values remain un- 
taxed. , 

But the question is really only a form of 
captious opposition, and unless you ex- 
plain with greater fulness your question- 
ers, When cornered with the reply that in- 
sulliciency of land values is no objection to 
taxing them exclusively as far as they go, 
will glide into fundamental objections, 

The firm foundation of the single tax is 
that it is right. A tax on products of la- 
bor is wrong because it forcibly and with- 
out compensation takes from the indi- 
dual that to which he has the highest pos- 

sible tithe—production; but a tax on the 
value of the land he appropriates does no 
more than take for public use the value, 
or part of the value, of a special advan- 
tuge which he cannot enjoy except by 
public consent. The former is confisca- 
tion, the latter compensation. 

Next to the moral plea for the single 
tax comes the plea. of expediency. A tax 


on products of labor necessarily adds to 


the price. This is agreed to by all econ- 
omists of standing, and, as to everything 
which is produced in free competition, is, 
asa moment’s thought will convince you, 
unqualifiedly true. Since sucha tax adds 
to the price of the product on which it 
falls, it follows that the tax tends to dim- 
inish demand, and therefore to discourage 
production. Taxes on Jand valties have a 
contrary effect. They do not increase 
the value of land, as you will readily see 
when you consider that users of land are 
already paying for it all they will consent 
or can be forced to pay without a reduc- 
tion of the supply, and that a tax on land 
values, when so much land is held out of 
use, would add to the expense of holding, 
and, therefore, instead of reducing would 
increase the supply. From this it follows, 
since it is clearly expedient to abolish 
taxes the imposition of which discourages 


production and to impose those the impo- 


sition of which encourages production, 
that it is expedient to adopt the single 
tax, 

With these leading principles in view, 
consider the case of towns like yours, 

It is true that the single tax would less- 
en the taxes of your farmers, which un- 
der the present system are an unjust bur- 
den in three principal ways: First, they 
fall in higher prices upon everything the 
farmer buys; second, they narrow his 
markets by adding, without extra profit 
to him, to the price of everything he 
wants to sell; and third, his taxable 
property being of a kind which cannot 
escape the eye of the collector, while so 
much of the taxable property of cities and 
towns is easily hidden, he is forced to pay 
a higher proportion than any other class 
in the community, 

It is true, also, that your town would 
not, under the single tax, get as much 
revenue from the owner of the milling 
property as it does now, Butas a matter 
of right, why should it, since the value of 
the mill belongs to the miller, and only 
the value of the site to thetown? And 
as a matter of public expediency, why 
should it want to, since a mill isa good 
thing to have in a community, and the 
tendency of taxation is to narrow its 
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market, diminish i(s output and close it 
down? 

If your town is as you deseribe it, the 
public revenue it: yields would) be very 
much reduced by the single tax; but it 
does not follow that it would be necessary 
to continue to tax any product of labor. 
All the expenses of highways, schools, 
almshouses, prisons, courts and the like, 


“are properly state expenses and should 


fall upon smaller political divisions in the 
proportion of their land values to the 
land values of the whole state; which in 
‘“ases of towns like yours would make 
your taxes for such purposes very low, for 


thereis not astate in the union, proba- 


bly, that lias not mineral or urban lands 
of value great enough to make up, in the 
muter of state revenues, for the low 
ralues of agricultural and village land. 
And, as to local expenses, if communities 
where and values are low were unable by 
the single tax to raise their present reve- 
vues they would have to doas individuals 
do when their legitimate revenue is defi- 
cient; either confiscate part of somebody 
else’s revenue, or reduce their expenses. 
That is tosay, such a community would 
either have to keep on confiscating pri 
vate property for public use, as it does 
now in most of its taxes, or reduce its ex- 
penses to the point at which its land 
values Would meet them, ie eok. 


Landtord and Heuse Owner. 

Losnon, Eneland.—Twenty years ago A 
bought a plot of freehold) ground with some 
old cottages uron it ina back street or lane 
vear the Tower of London, paying about 
thirty years’ purchase on the then rental. 
Subsequently town inprovements brought 
him a custotrer, B, who tovok it on eighty 
years’ lease, and bound himself to cover the 
lot with substantial buildings (suits of offices), 
paying Aja ground rent of £50 per annum, 
and surrender the buildings at the crd of the 
ieasec in good repair. B is now receiving 
ubout £900 a year rent for his new offices, 
which cost him only about £1,000 to build. 
Now, A thinks ita hard case that B should 
remain untaxed on his handsome profit, while 
he (poor A) will have to be taxed to the full 
amount (£50 per annum) under the single tax 
policy. What think yeu? 

My reply to A was that all ground rents 
Were illegitimate when enjoyed by private 
individuals, and, as a matter of just and 
righteuus policy, ought to go into the public 
treasury for public benefit, and baviug re- 
ward to the fact that small owners will gain 
aun cquivateat for their loss by having relict 
from the heavy taxes they now pay on all 
the articles they consume, besides which 
trade will be inereased by the reform to the 
extent of finding plenty of employment at 
good wages and profits. 

THOMAS Bricus. 

You say that B receives £850 a year in 
rentals over and above what he pays out 
himself to A. Now the building cost only 
£1,000. B therefore receives 85 per cent 
annually on his investment. The rate of 
interest in England is about 3 per cent, 
and let us say that premium of insurance 
and wages of management and profit 
necessary to repay him for the building 
which he must finally surrender are 17 
per cent on the capital invested. The 
owner then should get, as capitalist and 
manager, 20 per cent on £1,000, and the 
£50 ground rent which he hunds over to 
the landlord, in all £250 per annum, But 
he gets, as above shown, 85 per cent plus 
the £50 which goes tothe landlord. Why? 
Simply because the land has enormously 
increased in value since the comimence- 
ment of his 80-year lease. The landlord 
in leasing the plot for that length of 
time simply signed away his own right 
to pocket most of the increment of value 
during a period of 80 years in favor of the 
houseowner. B is really a landlord and 
the single tax would take from him, if it 
were carried to the full rental value point, 
just £650 a year, under the forecoing hy- 
potheses, and from A, the landlord, it 
would take £50, all he gets now. 

Your statement of the advantages to B 
the houseowner, which would accrue to 
him as a citizen and a worker is a good 
one. The loss of the ground rent he now 
vets would be more than counterbalanced 
by benefits he would receive. 


Rent of Mines and Forests. 

NeW WEstTMINSTER, B. C.—What in your 
opinion is the best method of ascertaining the 
difference in value between the poorest tin 
ber and mineral claims in use and others in 
their vicinity’ Would competition do it! 

ALEX. HaMILToy, 
president tax reform association, 

In the case of extensive tracts of timber 
nnd mineral lands operated and cultivated 
by different individuals, competition un- 
der the single tax would be suflicient to 
compel the proper use and give a just 
reatal to the community, But in the case 
of limited monopolies, as for instance 
quicksilver mines all owned by one family, 
or some restricted| area on which alone a 
certain kind of wood could be grown, the 
community would probably have to 
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periodically lease the privilege of opera- 
ting, at public auction, and further exact 
wroyalty on the product. [n the case of 
the timber it might also be necessary to 
prevent the destruction of young trees. 
Of course to make the single tax operate 
fo the bestadvantage in the flies instance, 
where competition deeides the rent, it 
would be necessary that the vight of all 
fo the use of the earth should be recog- 
nized—not mevely that a hand tax is better 
than other taxes, but thata full rental 
value tax is necessary to secure justice, 
When this idea becomes universal then 
immediately anyone is seen in possession 
of a valuable monopoly whieh he is not 
putting to its best or proper use, on ac. 
count of the tax being too low, there 
would) be no hesitation on the part of 
other men to see to it that the rental 
value tax was raised at the first opportu. 
nity tosuch o point that the owner would 
have to use the monopoly to good advan- 
tage or vacate. W. B. Scorn. 





NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


A Powertlul Blowpipe. 


The follow description may be somewhat 
of an exaggeration, but it has, no doubt, some 
foundation: A blowpipe, itis said, has been 
contrived affording a heat so intense as to 
eat its Way through iron and steel plates al- 
most as readily as a candle flame would 
through pasteboard. As it can be made 
smnail enough to be carried concealed about 
the person, and to do its work without noise, 
it will be seen that safes will afford no se- 
curity against blowpipe burglars. 


An Ingenious Application of Photography. 

We hear of an ingenious application of pho- 
tography made at the Chanceiade (Quarries, 
near Perigueux, where an accident occurred, 
caused by the caving in of the wall Five 
persons were imprisoned in the rocks, aud no 
means were at hand to rescue them, To flad 
out Where they were, a shatt tweive inches in 
diameter was bored, and down. this was slid 
utube, near tho end of which was a small 
photographic camera, surrounded by a_bat- 
tery of electric tights. The camera moved 
ona point, sothat it could be moved up or 
down by pulling a cord. With this apparatus 
a number of vocd negatives were taken. The 
effects of the disaster were seen, und excellent 
pictures of the faces of two corpses were ob- 
tained, showing that it was useless to pro- 
ceed further in the excavations.—[Luvention. 


Lighting Trains by Electricity. 

The train leaving Chicago at 530 p.m. for 
St. Paul on tbe Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
way consists of nine cars, and is brilliantly 
lighted by I3Lincandescent lamps of sixteen 
candle power each. Each day coach has 
ten lamps, the sleepers twenty-tive to thirty- 
seven and the laggace cars five or six each. 
The dynamo, engine switches and resistance 
enils ocecupy an apartment about five feet 
wide in one end of a bagegave ear, anda 
storage battery of thirty-two cells is placed 
uuder each car in the train. When the loco- 
motive is detuched from the train, the stor- 
age batterics are brought into service and 
the lights are unaffected. Any car or cars 
may be separated from the train without in- 
terfering with the light of either the train or 
the detached cars, as the storage batteries 
amply supply ail the lamps. By means of 
switches in th: and of each car, the lamps in 
the middle, at either end, or on either side of 
the car may be cut out of circuit without af- 
fecting the remainder. The couplings be- 
tween cars are made with cables placed over 
the doors and under the projecting roofs. 


Electric Tree Felling Machine. 

An electric tree felling machine has been 
broughtout by Messrs. Ganz & Co., of Euda- 
pest, especially for use in the Galician forests. 
The separation of the tree from the stump is 
in this case not effected by a saw, as is usual, 
but by a special drill. According to the na- 
ture of the wood, this drill may be used citner 
to perforate the base of the tree with a series 
of holes, placed so close together that when 
the operation is completed all the fibres have 
been cut through; or it may be used to take a 
sweeping cut, in which case the tool is shaped 
somewhat in the fashion of a twist drill, but 
with prominent cutting edses along its side. 
The latter method is adupted for medium 
hard and for soft woods. 


A Magazine tor the Blind, 


A new magazine fur the blind, in raised 
Braille type, will shortly make its appear- 
ance in London, Tt will contain original ar. 
ticles and reprints of literary matterof a high 
class, by the best authors of the day, polities 
being excluded. 

Perfecting the Elevated Road Electric 
Motor. 


The Daft electric motor “Benjamin Frank- 
lin” is now running regularly on the Ninth 
avenue elevated road in New York city be- 
tween Fourteenth and Fiftieth streets, Pas- 
secngers, however, are only taken on at the 
termini, and the service is contined to certain 
hours of the day. The train is of three or 
four cars, The cause of not stopping at in- 
termediate stations is that the locomotor has 
at present nomeanns of utilizing the air brakes 
—though this lack is being provided for, 


B43 Ahead of the Average Citizen. 


A Louisville paper speaks of a robbery in 
Which the victiin was “a bard working, frugal 
man, who, by a lifetime of toil, had amassed 
the suns of $45 and was about to enjoy a long 
needed rest,’ 
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PLAIN, BLUNT FACTS. 


Boston Globe. 

The Boston typographical union has 
reason to congratulate itself on the way it 
filled Tremont temple yesterday on theoe- 
vasion of the visit of ILenry George, both 
as toquantity and quality of the audience, 
The land reformer pleased his hearers, 
and judging merely from the appluuse and 
enthusiasm, the audience agreed heartily 
in his view of the labor problem. 

He certainly made some strong points. 
For one thing, he made clear to the 
printers, in the keen and logical lan- 
guage for which he is noted, just what 
the Globe has often said: that in order to 
rain any great and permanent improve- 
ment in labor's condition, workingmen 
must look to stich large and general 
measures as will improve the prosperity 
of the whole people. Labor can only 
raise itself to an extent that will be worth 
the effort, by assisting to make business 
good, There is no protection for labor 
like w booming market. Make trade 
good and there will be little need of 
strikes. It was for this reason that in 
the recent presidential campaiyn the 
Globe strongly advocated athorouch re- 
form of the trade blighting tariff. Unions 
and strikes can and do accomplish some- 





thine, but their results are small com- - 


paved with the benefits which labor, in 
common with legitimate capital and 
business, would derive from the repeal of 
all those laws which needlessly hamper 
production wud obstruct exchange. 

Mr. George also made a point, incident- 
ally, which was likely to set his hearers 
thinking about the immigration which is 
now causing so much uneasiness, and 
about the supposed overcrowded condition 
of the labor market. After exploding 
with a few quick sentences and a single 
illustration the old fashioned doctriue 
that wages are subtracted from capital— 
wtheory which most modern economists 
have abandoned—and showing clearly 
that wages are drawn from the produce 
of the labor for which they are paid, he 
went on to show that wages are really an 
exchange of one kind of labor for another 
kind of labor or the products of it. For 
example, ifa printer takes bis daily wages 
and buys flour with it, what he las really 
been “sticking type” for ull day is not to 
obtain greenbacks, but to obtain the labor 
of the grocer, and the produce of the labor 
of the farmer who grew the wheat, of the 
iniller who made it into flour, of the rail- 
road hands who transported it, and of the 
salesmen, clerks and bookkeepers who 
were concerned in getting it to the grocer 
who finally delivered it. [It is thus that 
one kind of dabor is really and finally 
paid for in another kind of labor. And it 
is thus that the doing of one sort of labor 
mikes it possible for another sort of labor 
to be profitably done. Idle men create no 
market. It is Jabor alone that creates 
effective demand for the produce of other 
labor. In this view, the more work that 
is done the greater will be the demand 
for workers, and it ought to follow that 
there could be no such thing as too great 
a supply of laborers as long as any human 
want remains unsatisfied, What, then, be- 
comes of the fear of excessive immigration? 

But the plain, blunt fact is that there 
now exists in every occupation an ap- 
parent margin of labor supply over de- 
mand. “There are even too inany minis- 
ters,” said Mr George; ‘fat least the mine 
isters say so: 1 don’t.” What is the 
cause of this variance between fact and 
theory? Mr. George believes that it is 
because natural tendencies are interfered 
with by artificial institutions. Some la- 
borers, and some capital too, are com- 
pelled to remain idle because the labor 
whose products might purchase other 
products is unable to gain access to land 
except on terms which make the working 
of it uuprofitable. In other words, labor 
in the cities as well as the country is in 
enforced idleness because land, the source 
of all wealth, costs too much. This is, 
substantially, the theory waoich Mr. 
George has been trying for ten years to 
popularize, and he has certainly met with 
a fair measure of success. His theories, 
decried at first, have now guined the re- 
specttul attention of thinking people, in- 
cluding a harve number who do not ine 
dorse his proposed method of making the 
land “free,” or very much cheaper, by 
taxing all the selling value out of it. 

We regardit us a good sign, quite apart 
from the merits of Mr. George's theory, 
that so intelligent and influential a labor 
union as that of the Boston printers, should 
be turning its attention to the larger 
methods of improving labor's condition. 
It is in this way only that lasting good 
can be done. There must be a steady ef- 
forton the part of both organized and 
unorganized labor to influence legisla- 
tion; notin the narrow interest of any 
class, but in the interest of better times, 
The interests of printers, the interests of 
labor generally, are simply the interests 
of the whole people—except the monop-> 
olists, 


Pratection’sa a Mumbugs 
Chicago Heralu,. 
As to protection itself, whether there is @ 





surplus of a hundred juillions, or a detieit of | 


a billion, the system is fuise, pernicious and 
nor don of industrious babits among the 
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An UN TRA tN en 


PERSONAL, 


Michael J. Murray, general president of 


the Laborer’s union protective society, and 
an active participant in the single tax move- 
ment, has changed bis address from 651 Eust 
Thirteenth street to 703 East Twelfth street. 


Joho P. Ryan, Rutland, Vt, answers a let- 


ter addressed to I. H. Brown of that city by 
sending u clipping from the Montreal Wit- 


ness, Which shows that Mr. Brows) has been 


‘doing admirable work in lecturing on the 
single tax in Montreal. 


The Witness gives 
over a column to a report of Mr. Brown’s ar- 
gument, Which appears from the report to 
have been both sound and cogent. The meet- 
ing in Montreal was held under the auspices 


of the Knights of Labor, who do not there 


seein disposed to avoid a discussion of the 
causes of the conditions against which they 
protest. 


W. J. Boreman, Parkersburg, W. Va., is 
one of the most carnest and efficient workers 
inthe whole country. He has recently got 
upa little ¢ireular which reads as follows: 
“The Single Tax Means Hope for the Hope- 
less, Help for the Helpless, and Justice for 
All? 

James Redbath is traveling in Ireland as 
the correspondent of the New York Press and 
San Francisco Examiuer. He writes that 
during the last few years the English masses 
have begun to teel that Ireland ought tu have 
some sort of fair play. 

E. A. Wallazz, editor of the San Francisco 
Hayes Valley Advertiser, is a Philadelphian. 
He was a proof reader in the printing office 
in which Henry George begau to learn the 
printing trade. 

Edward Line, sr., of Rochester, has a letter 
over a column and a quarter in the Democrat 
and Chronicle on the single tax. Ags a letter 
writer Mr. Line is a success. 





EW PUBLICATIONS. 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


Au Inquiry Into the Cause of Industrial 
Depression and of Incrense of Want Wi 
lucrease of Wealth—The Remedy. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
2h) pares, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 35 cents 
Half calf or half morocco, $2.5. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GHKORGE, 
O42 pares, 
Cloth, $1.00, Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or half morocco, $2.50. 


a PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


Au Examination of the Tariff Question with 
Baepecial Regard to the Interests of Labor, 


BY HENRY GEORGE, 
Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Half calfor half morocco, $3.00 





“fu Half Calf: 


Progress and Poverty. ccccccscccscscesseese BQ 50 
Sochul Proableme......s. cece sneoreccccesocese Boo 
Protection or Free Trude......ccceecsceres Gd OO 
Tn sets of three, bound alike........cc TOO 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What It Involves, and How Alone It Cuan 
: aw settled. 
BY WENRY GEORGE, 
ST pages, 


‘ Paper covers, UW) cents, 





PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Pansnge-at-Arma Between the Duke of 


Averill and Heary George. 
TT pages. 
Japer covers, 15 cents. 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German, 
TRANSLATION OF GD F. GUTSCHOW 
480 puges. 

Paper covers, JS cents, 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(C“vogresn and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P, L. LeMONNIER, 

wi8 pages, 
Paper covers, 33.75, 


- PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 
(Pretection ar Free Trade? in Freach 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOsSIOX%, 
436 pages, 
fuper cavers, 83,75, 


C meemiamiaecd 


-PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progress aud Poverty in Jentians 
TRANALATION OF LUDOVICO KUBEBIO, 
ond pages, 
Paper covers, $3.50, 








For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpald on receipt 
ofprice, Foreign editions of these books Imported on 


HENRY GEORGE, !8 Union square, New York, 


ain eect hate rte ent 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE LAMPLIGHTER, 


The most popular American novel, excepting “Uncle Tom's Cabin” and “Ben Ifur,” 
larze type, handsome cloth binding, heretofore published at $1,50 
tee) ? b l $ 


FOR 25 


If you will call by March 4, and bring this advertisement (Standard) with you, or 
This is a sample of a thousand bargains. 


send it by mail; postage on book, 12e¢. 
Big catalogue free. Address 


393 Pearl atreet, New York, 
13 south Oth atreet, Philadelphia, 
LIS Clark street, Chicago, 


THE STANDARD. 








NEW PUBLICA'TIOUS. 


CENTS, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Punuisiter, 
6 Whitehall street, Athanuta, 
S41 Market strect, San Francisco, 
30 Adelaide street, East, Toronto. 





THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RE 
LIGION. | 


By EMANUEL SWEDENRORG, 1,000 octavo pages, 
eluth. Mailed prepaid for $1.30 by the American Swe- 
denborg Printing and Publishing Suciety, 20 Cooper 
Union, New Yor.« city. 
IBLE & LAND. Rev. James B. CONVERSE 
$1.00, post-paid. Morristown, TENN, 





———— 





PRANG'S 


NON-POISONOUS COLORS 


for the use of children learning to paint. 


These puunts represent all the latest art colors and 
tints, and can be given toeven the youngest children 
with absolute safety, They come mounted upon neat, 
tin patettes, or in tin boxes. They are all specially pre- 
pared for us by the most eminent manufacturer of 
colors in: Europe-—-Mr, Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, 
Germany, They must not be classed with ordinary 
children’s paints, put up in cheap form and mide of ir. 
jurious and poisonous materials, They are really one 
art colors in convenient form for use anc 4. espe- 
clally non-poisouous for the needs of elildren 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-pofsongus color: for children we Issue 
several series Of oulliué idustratgions of familiar sub- 
jects as practice sheets, The original desigu is fur- 
nished fn @ach case by some leading artist, and ts 
strietiy correct io fourm and detail Directions haw to 
paint them are furcished with every series. One 
specimen sheet of eacu sernes is furnished, colored by 
hand, inorder tserve the clildren asa gulde for har. 
Moullous curring, and as an example of artistic work 
Is the foundation of taste. The instruetion is wil the 
more succesful because supplied in the form of amuse 
ment, 


PRICE OF 





PRANG'S NON-POLISONOUS 
COLORS: 
Palette Colors— 
*alette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents. 

Palette B, containing nine colors with brush, 15 cents. 
EKagte Colors— 

Box No. 2, containing eight colors and brush, 2% cents 

Box No. 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes. 
40 cents, 

One box No, 2of Prang’s non-poisonous colors and one 
package of Prang's outline pictures (eight Ina packaze 
with anextra copy of one of them puinted oy hand 
and full directions) 50 cents. 

Or one box No. 2 of Prang's non-polsonous colors and 
three pack.iges of Prang’s outline pictures (ench pack- 
age different in design), $1.00. 

To be found av all leading stationers, or will be sent 
by mail postpaid on receipt of price 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY GEORGE IN 
COLORS, 


Only One Dollar. 


The man whose right principles and deep convietions 
have made tbe great movement for the sirgle tax. on 
land values thus far successful must be dear to thou- 
sands who wateh ind approve bis course. 

But his features are pot so familiar, and the esteem 
in which he is held has prompted many requests fer 
the publ.eation of his picture in worthy and permanent 
fourm, 

Re clizing this urzent demand, we beg to announce 
the publication of an entirely pew and very striking 


porcritt of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


It fs in colors and Is full Jife size, designed to be 
framed loan outside measurement of ITX22 inches, 





This pleture will be sent, on receipt of price, by mall, 
postpaid, Remittances niy be made either by check, 
post office order, cegistered letter, or postal note, 

L. PRANG & CO., ART PUBLISHERS, 
-Bostou, Mass.; 

NEW YORK—38 Bond street. 

CHICAGO—79 Wirbash avenue, 

SAN FRANCISCO—-5% Comn.ercial street, 








THE DORCAS MAGAGAINE 

is full of useful information on Woman's Handiwork, 
Kuitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework 
nad other household topics of practical character, Every 
lady should subscribe for it. Price, Me.a year, Address 
The Darcas Mavnozine, 19 Park Place, New York. 





a Py “ATG Banking, 
BOOKKE EPIN Gz, Correne 
vwondence, Conimercial Law, Commercial Arithmetic, 
Ponuidaship: eta Young nen and women practically 
educated at Easton Colleze, Poughkeepsie, N.Y, No 
charge for situations furnished, 
STENOGRAPHY gud Type writing, too, Young men 
and women carefully prepared for 
amianuensis or geueral reporting, Business nien stup- 
plied With competent assistants, 

. is readily learned and when acquired 
TELEGRAPHY earns good pay, Expenses luw, Lines 
furntshe | with competent operators, 

PENMANSHIP for businesa, Drawing and ornaumen. 
tal work thoroughly taught at Piasst. 
min College, Poughkeepsie, NoY. Anart indispensable 
for teachers, Send ten cents for catalogue ‘ond flare 
specimells to C, CLEMENT, Poughkeepsie, N, Y, 





ALIFORNIA,-TWENTY AND THIRTY 

Acre Farms in Colusa county for Fruits, Vines and 
Cereals; $20 to $3) per acre; one-quarter cash, balance 
in one, two and three years, 6 per cen§ jaterest, Lith: 
ograph maps of Calfornia sent free, Goold government 
land wt 61,50 per ucre; SU cents per acre cash, Lalince 
in three years, withowt interest, INTERNATIONAL 
LAND CO,, 80 Mari:et strect, Ban Francisca, 


BELFORD MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Donn Piatt. 





Published monthly and devoted to literature, polities, 
science and art. 





A complete long novel in each number. 


The publishers of BELFORD'S MAGAZINE reeogniz- 
ny the fact that “revolutions never go backwards,” 
have natled the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mistaund “prepare to ght it cuton this line’ until the 
uninformed ire educated up to the truth, thet “uu. 
necessary taxation is unjust Gaxation.” 

The well known reputation of the editors, is a guaran 
tee that BELFORD's MAGAZINE In all its departments 
willbe kept up tow high standard, od Chiat the month. 
ly billof fare, set before its readers, will beatike wel- 
cone in the home, the offee and the worksbop. 





Subseription price, $2.50 a year; 2 cents a number, 


Subseriptions received. by booksellers, newsdealers 
and postinasters everywhere, or remit by P.O. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letter, 

Sample coples sent toany address, 

New volume beging with the December number, 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Taritton Imports fueothe United States, 
nnd the Free Lint, 

AS contained: tb actof Mareh 3, 18838, also the Hawsulhun 

Reciprocity ‘Preaty, and extritcts from the, Nivvigiution 

and Uleomaruiuring wets. Indexed. 12mo. Paper covers, 

3 cents. 

A most useful book. In a moment. you can find the 
exact tax on any article iinported into the United 
States, and the uautnes of everything on the free list. 
Invaluable to editors and all duterested in the great 
tariil question now su freely discussed. 
to the A mericnn People as a 

Jury. 

SY EECHES ON TITLE TARITEE delivered ta the House 
of Representatives inthe preat debate, April lt—May 
19, 1888 SPECIALLY SELECTED fROM BOTH SEPES, 
Carefully revised and published by anthority. Com. 
pued by William G. Verreih Large limo. cloth, $1; 
pauper, 50 Cents. 


An Appeal 


The Protective Tari; What ft Does For Us. 
Ry Generat Hermiuon Lieb. Fourth editiou, ath re. 
Visions and additions, Tmo, Cloth, $100. THE PALESS 
UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 





The Professor's Sister. 

A Novel. ly Julian Hawtherne, Author of “tA 
Dream and @ Forgetiiog,’ ere. Cloth, SLOG bo aper, ou 
cents, 

The Mapleson Memoirs— ts deb . 9s." 

By John H. diiupleson, Writoa Portrait of the Au. 
thor. 2vols. Svu. Cloth, 4.00, 


' Divided Lives. 

ANovel, By Edgar Baweett. Author of “The Am- 
bitious Woman,” “The Baise iiend,’' A Hopelyss 
Case," “Tinkling Cytabalts,” ete, Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
Covers, 50 cents, 

A Friend to the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer, Authoroof “Cabkunity Jane’? “A 
Plucky One,” ete, Closh, 81.0 Paper Covers, 50 
cents 

The Veteran and Eis Pipe. 

By Albion W. Tourgee. Autherota “Pools: Errand,’' 
ete, Cloth, $1.00, 

A Boston Cirt. 

At Boston Bar Harbor and Varis, Paper Covers, 50 
cents, 

Cartlottu Perry's Poems, 
l2mo. Cloth, SLU, 
Idnaty, 

ANovel By Patience Stipletom. Cloth, 81,00, Pa- 
per Covers, 5U vents, 

Swedish Folk Lore, 

By Herman Hofberg.  Transtited oy WW. oT Myers. 
With 41 fall page and other dustriitiogs, Sukh quarto. 
Cloth, full gilt edges, Price, SL50, 

rlorence Fables, 

By Willlam J. Florenee (comedian). 
Paper covers, Hi cents, 

Mirinum Balestier, 
Ly Edgar Baweett. Cloth, $1.00, 


Cloth, S100. 


A novel. 
50 cents. 
Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, 
Anovel, By Ek, H, House, (The serial gust completed 
in the Athintie Mouthly.) Cloth, $10 Paper, ou 


Paper, 


cents, 
Cader the Maples. 
Anovel. By Walter N, Hinman, Cloth, 81.00, Pauper, 
Weents, 


Adveutures on the Mosquito Shore. 

By k, George Squier, M.A, FSS. A. With 60 Hiustra- 
thuns, 22mo, cloth; 61.00, 

Edition de Luxe of Poems of Passion. 

By Ella Wheeler Wileosa. Fully dbasteated with pho- 
togravures, Wood cuts amd ves process phites, bs 
Graves, Khodes, Cady and otters. Large qanurto, 
Cloth, 64.00, Full Morocco, 87.50, 

Sous ef a Hanoted Heart. 

By Minna deving, With portrait of the wathor, Unde 

form with “Poenis of Masston Cloth, S1.cg, 
The Weong Man. 

Ry Gertrude Garrison Paper, 2 eents. 
The Shudow of the Huars, 
Ry Ernest Delancey Pierson, 

cents, 

Aunt Sally’s Boy Jack, 
ANovel, BY NJ, W. LeCato Paper, Mroeente, 
An impossible Possibility; or, Can such 

Things He, 
By Charles Bb. Wiagaate, 
CeUty, 
Rochefoncauld’s Moral Maxime, 
With Steel Portrait of Author, Cloth, $1.00, 
Raussena's Confesslois, 
Fully and bewutuiully Tbustrated, “Pwo volumes in 
one, Cloth, Sia, 
The Positive Philosophy, 
By Auguste Comte, ‘Transhited by Hirriet Martinewa, 
svo, Cloth, 610, 
An American YVendeun, 


By T,C, Crawford, Ulustrated, Cloth, §LO Paper, 
a) cents, 


A Novel. 


A Novel, Paper, % 


A Novel, Pauper Covers, % 
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BELFORD, CLARKE & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 


Chicage, New York aud Bau Frenclece.— 
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SEW PUBLICATIONS, 


‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Hugh O. Pentecost, Editor, 


Cantatns, besides other interesting matver, the Bune 
diy addresses of Hugh O: Pentecust before Unity eon. 
gresetition., Devoted to the betterment of this world as 
the best preparition forany otter possible world, 

lis phitforta iss the stugle tax; bur tts ealuonns are 
open for the absolutely free diseusston of alb other 
economle theories, 

Issued Weehty,  Aununatl subseription, one dotlar, 
Sample eoptes free. Albsubsertbers will receive i ecopy 
of Mr Peutevost's book, “What D Relieve” Address 
the publisher, 

FRED G. LEUBUSCITER, 
76 Nassnustreet, New York City. 


SS SS TAX DOCTRINES IN A NUTs 
kK 


SITELEL 

Thirty pampiviets on various phases of the soctat 
problem. The question of the hour ATL should under. 
stand it Wall be sent post paid on receipt of fifteen 
cents in stamps, or will be sent free toany one sending 
bel he Stabe cents for six mouths? subscription to the 
Tan Reformer, wosixteen page journnk Address, 
SINGLE TAX PRESS, 1701 Lexington ave, N.Y, 


THE DEMOCKAT. 


A RADICAL MONTHLY REVIEW 
WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 


The Democrat adveentes Lind Resumption and those 
reforms Which are necessary to mice the Kugcish peo- 
pyter te Payee pean Hlasks “eompensition™ not for those 
Who tive benetited by unjust lepishation, but for those 
Who tiave stdTercd thereby, F : 

For one dother the Democrat ts supplied for 18 months 
to nny address in the United States or Cadidin 

Address 177 Pahiee Chibers, Westminster. 








EDITED BY 





For three dollars THE STANDARD and the Democrat 
will be sent together for one year. 
Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, New York, 
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THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


Louis F, Post. 


1 ASyilabus of Progress and Poverty, 
§ pages, 
2 Australian System, Louls i, Post. 4 pres, 
3% First Principles. blenry George. 4 pages 
Priees of Sige ‘Pax Library: ‘Pwo page triets—1 
copy, Eoeent: 40 copies, LO cents; WU copies, 20) cents; 
1000 copies, SL40, 
Four page Ceaets- 1 eopy, 2 cents; 20. coples, 10 centss 
WO-copres, MH eeutss 1000 coptes, Sh . 
Kipht-page (racts—1 copy, a cents; ld copies, 10 conts 
100 Copies, SU Cents; L600 copies, 86, 
Sixteen-piyse trcts—)ocopy, 4 cents: 6 coptes, 10 
eoeutss 10 coples, S160; 1,000 copies, 812 
Noextrachiuge by mid 
The following mumbers of the “hand and Labor Li- 
brary”? wre stilldn stocks 
4A Christhin Minister onthe Remedy for Poverty 
Bagh Oo Pentecost. 2 pages, ? 
5& A Sunptu Pronortion, ‘Th. MeCready. 2 pagas, 
6& Settler's Nightimue, Lows B. Post. 4 pages, 
7 New York's Docks, J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages, 
10. AUYstertous Disappenriance. Lewis freetind. 6 pp. 
Hl. dlow to Lnerease Profits, A. doSteers. 2 pages, 
13. Sutlors’ Snug Hiurbor and the Raaudall arm. Wek 
Crousdide, 12 pages, ; 
Le. Phe Collegiate Chorel and Shoemaker’s Meld. W- 
T. Crousdiate, 12) pares. 
18. Only a Dream, Abner C, Thomas, 4 pages 
15. Tt is the Live of Christ, Kev. s. H. Spencer. 4 pp. 
WwW My Landtomt John does. 4 pogses, 
Qh. Chtisthunity fund Poverty, deither Huntington d pp.’ 
22, Poverty and Christ himty. Hb O. Pentecost. 8 pages. 
26. Religion vs. Kobbery. Rev. Orn McGlynn. & pages. 
2. Anth-slavery and Anti-poverty. H. O. Pentecost. 8 pp 
29. Tenement House Morality, J.0.8. Huntington, 4 pp. 
33. Sociuism—Lts Fruth and Its Error. Henry George 
4 pages, 
34. Hate Stine, W.G, Woods, M.D. 2 pages, : 
33. “God Wills It.’ Henry George, 4 pages, 
wy. What We Want. Everette Ghiekin, ex-president 
‘Typographical unto No, 6 2 pages, 
44. How Joho'’s Father Siow the Light. W.C. Woods 2p 
51. Teun Thoughts for Cheistinzn Thinkers, Rev. Joho WW. 
Kriuuer, 4d purges, 
oA. Whitt the United Liher Party Warr, Henry George. 
2 putes, . 
Oh A Practreal Hlastration. Thugh B. Brown, 2% pages, 
64. Tints as to What You Can Do. Henry George. 4.pp. 
6. Toa Bookkeeper Bartholomew Appleby. 2 pages 
67. A Preece of awd, 9 The tate Mrianers G. Saw. 2 pp. 
Th My Butener Wound and My Grocery Jia. Willan: 
MeCabe. 4 pages. : 
Sf. A Kepubllenau's deasons for Supporting Cleveland, 
Judge Peak Ty beetle 2 pages. : 
Sh. A Catechism, 1 .\. 40 2 pages, 
$y Jetferson and Hamullon, Chauneey &. Black, 8 pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


42. First Principles, Henry George, 4 pages, 

43 Sochulsm—Lts Truth aod dts Error. Theury George 
4 pages. 

46. Taniig Lund Values. Henry George, 3 pages. 

47. It ts the Law of Christ. Rev. 5. TH. Spencer of 
Henry, Tl 4 puuges, ; 

46. The Cisse Phariy Stated. HM. Ming. 3 pages. 

53, Sellors’ Suug Ilurbor. Wai. T. Crousdale, 12 pages. 


SWEDISH. 


52, The Case Plainly Stustod, HL. F. King. 38 pages. 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


Henty George, 4. 





ST. Protectlonts a Gaiversab Necd,. 
Rises, 

GO. The Tard’ Question, Henry Georre, 4 pies, 

Ge Atnericaig Protection and British Free Trade, 
Henry George. a pupes, 

6% Protection and Wages, dbeary George, 8 pages, 

WW. Vhe Comtion Sense of the Pari Question, Thomas 
G. Shera, oR pyres, 

72, Protection the Friend of Libor? Thomas G. Shear. 
Tin, oS pages. ‘ 

75. A Short Turullf History, ‘Thomas G. Shearman, 4: > 
PRUTEs, 

76. Plain Talk to Protectionists, Thome G. Shearman, 
4 pues, 

Th Ati andres to Workingmen on the Tarif Question, 
Henry Georges. 4 pages, 

89, Protection, the Enemy. of Wages, 
Shearnagiun. 4 pages, 

Aset of these Tract: wilbbe sent tony address for 
Len venta, 


Thomas G, 


Landand Labor Library, 

Prices, free by mck 2 pape tiaitteeenD copies, I contss 
1GO copies, bi eeniss Blu eapies, ca Und capdesy Shah. 

Botte teats 2 epee, Ga erat; Wo copes, 23 
CONISs DOUG bopies, 25 SUM Copies, Bac : 

Sin-puige bree aeopdes, Mivebiss Wo ecopies, oF centsy 
LU eaples, Br bfebeopaes, S127. 

Pichtepice: Cited et) eapres, 2o-eonts; L000 coples 50° 
centss L000 Capies, St) ft copies. Siz. 

TWwelve-pare tracba2h cuples, 3 cents; 100 coptes, 7 
cents; 1,000 coples, 66; 6,000 copies, 825,50, 

Sixteen page tracts—25 cojes, 40 cents; 100 coples, B& 
1,000 copies, 84; 6,000 copies, Soh 

Aspeelil selection, rested safer thirty or more of tue 
host popubir tenets, will be sent for 2 cents, 

Other numbers in prepuravion. | ; 

Address THEE SPAS DARD, & 

12 Utier square, New Yori city, 












VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY, 


Aliited univer af bound volutes of THE STAND. 
ARD, in heavy Dowurds, are, altered for sale oat the fol 
dows partees: ; 

Se paste VOLUNOS cae ereerre ners ee es cena tree eb | 
Volunies 3 atid, bow POZC Ue i secescecereres Gha@ 
Yoluunes 3 3 and 4. ascige veeees fpeenbes seoeoesneren soda) 

(Expressuge extra.) 

HOS STANDAKD, 


“Address : ; 
42 Valen square, New York, 
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THE ORANGE GROVE 


one year and 2 box of Flurida Sea Shells only one dol 
lar, or ten cents sample cops—contains Hist of Florida 
Lands for sale for eash,or on the installment phi 


Address THE ORANGE GROVE, 
Liverpool, De Soto Co., Fla. 


References given, 
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SEK YOUR GROCER FOR KIRK ALA x 


Borax Soap, 





“10 CENTS» 


Pays for your address in the “Agents! Di @ y," 
whieh gues Wlurling all over tha United £ |, nnd 
you will get hundreds of sampies, elrealars, ¥ trues, 
pewspitpers, magazines, eta, from Chase wit 
agents, You will get lots of mail matter a & dread. 
Ing free, and be well pleased with the  Qs.linvest- 


ment. Address 
Ss. . Seawel!. *M., 


Ben Sniem, Moore Uo., N.C. 





O00 Plays, comic, etc., ie, e€eh. Amusements, 
Lists free WEMYSS & CO., 21 Beekman, N.Y 


GENTs WANTED.—Men, women, boys and 
girls can make many dollars by selling two Mttle 
patented articles which may be carried in a vest 
ocket. They are used by the old and young, and sell 
or 10 and l6cents, Send 2cent stamp for iustrated 
circular or ly vents fur the twosamples. W.d, RAND, 
Treasurer, Brooklyn, N.Y, 





CUT THIs OUT !] Every purt for every make of 

Sewing Machines or attach- 

Assorted Needles 2c] ments we furnish Name the 

4 machine AND PART AND ASK 
BHUTTLES, $1 00 


FOR PRICE. 
BY MAUL. 


AMERICAN NEEDLE CO.,, 
CADIZ, Q. 
Ks. AGATHA MUNLIER ATKINS WILL 
continue to receive pupils in sulo singing and 
vocal sight reading at ber residence. 223 E, sad street, 
New York. 


HeLrasee 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS 
145 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 13th and ith sts, 


AMES BOGAN PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Means’ 63 and 63 shoes. 26 BOWERY, 
near Prinre street. 








WE PAY AGENTS *S3snFnndier 


A POSITION 
AS SALESMAN, WITH GOOD PAY, 


To any reliable man furnishing satisfactory references. 
Apply to S. A. MCOMBER & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


O PROTECT WIFE AND. LUEETLE 
ONES Send me your address and get a clear 
explanation of the very best plan of life insurance 
giving absolute security at really moderate cost, with 
eas? payments rapidly diminishing as you grow older, 
No use applying umess you are healthy and well, and 
under sixty. JAMES BARTLEY, Hartford Sufety Fund 
Agency. Aimsterdam, N.Y. Mention this paper. 


Wizard Hat Rack 10c. 


(Bang your hat on window, mirror, car i 

eciling, theatre seat, or church pew. 7 

Makes overy one emile and wonder. Fi 

AGENTS mako @10 a day. Gample, e 
0 1Oe., 4 for 2hc., 19 for Me., 

80 for $1, 100 for @ ALL igdare WORLD 

MFG. CO., 122 Nassau 8t., N.¥. Stamps taken. : 

























peme SUCTION 
re 00K 





Concedes CU-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (1a.) ° 
104 Elm street, cor, Canal, N. Y. 
BOOK. JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


Sr 
ST AAGENTS WANTED 
FE CENTS NOL D 


AuTOMAgHE STEAM egkgR 


a = 
i seed 
arare chance. Apply at once. 
WILMNOT CasTLE & CU,, Rochester, BLY. ) 
e Celebrated 8 


| 7 I wi 

13 NTS Dirtie { Cloth eWashed C ean 
ot Steam, No Rubbing. , Fits ail Stoves. ple 
E Da a RS ani Rag a 


OLMAN Ss PULMONIC SYRU Pis the best 
Cough Remedy, Prices, 25c., 50e and 6L. 
epot, 38) Fourth ave. New York. 
ees STANDARD SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


Xo you want Amateur Photograph Outfits? DO YOU 
WANT BOOKS FOR YOUR BOYS? Send for cata- 
ogues, and if you mention “Standard” will give you 
discount of Ter. per cent, 
F. BH, CARPENTER & CO,, Box 2988, Boston, Mass, 


 coonreeeenaamnen teaaenineeremeenesttneentiamemneennneiemennennanemmmnmnmanaaiaedl 


“WHAT'S THE MATTER 
BRA SUCTION, with’ Tuis onreR 25c. 


















WANTED. EYRE 
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i Pen acl Meneil Stanp with your name in 

bovutiful type, Wizard Hat-Kack snd our_ latest 

cat, Bent post-pald for 25e., 5 for QL. 

m Anopportunity tu make $10 a day avtl- 
{ne thease and our other peciaides. R. HW. UNGERSOLL & BRO. 

BY 15 Fultun st. N.Y. Mat-Racd sticks anywhere. Funniest thing out. 


{r Vii, ® very where 
ects al AN re wave WwW 
be i toemploy areliable person ip your count 


e 
|] tack up advertisements and show carde z, & 
Riectrio Goods, Advertisements w be tacked up every: 
where, om trees, fences and turopikes, in conspicuous 
yer Rate at country in all rey of the anes 
8, ady employment; wages i] 
expences advanoed ; no talking required, Local or Eo) 
all oF part of the time. ADDRESS WITH BT 


P, 
OR y OO... & Vine Uta. 
at: 0. Pane iy PUBPAL CARDS. J 


Qe 


WALKING MADE EASY, 


An effectual remedy for Gajled, Calloused, Swollen, 
etid, Tender and Tired Feet, Wood's Walking Made 
asy Foot Powders, for the complete removal of 
ealious, will prevent cxcessive sweating of .be feet 
ead remove all soreness from bunions, New shoves 
made easy vs old ones, A cure guaranteed for all 
elections of the feet, Sent, post puld, on receipt of 
price, Scents. WOOD FOOT FOWDER COMPANY, 
30) River st, Troy Bs > 
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PIANOS 


REARIGAS £08 
BOS T ON 






MANUFACTURERS OF 
IVARS- -} -- UPR Ty. 


PIANO FORTES | 








A Typewriter made te meet the modern want for a 
machine which prints directly from type, uses no 
ribbon, nilgus permanently at polut of print- 
ing, is light, compact, durable and—in a 
word—is built on scteutific principles. 





A TRIUMPH OF MECHANICAL SKILL. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


——— 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
3423 Broadway, New York. 





8 warsic without cruming ® lines 3 00 C 
xe $300 Cas 





THE C 


three persons showing three wa 
ways to enter will receive $)0eac y 
to reach the center will receive @3each. [fyoudo not win one of the largest amounts you have 65 
chances for one of the othera, Jhis offer is made tointroduce The Chimney Corner!a new 
homes and campetitors must send 30 ceatsin payment for four months’ sabscription. it comprises 15 
a, 64 columns, is handsomely printed aud elezantly iflustrated. Further comment fa unnecewary 

as the Chimney Corner has been @ household word for years. Our business ts transacted fairly as the 
pabdlishers of this paper know. Send now To-Day. All replies must be received by March 27. Nemes 
and addremes of pre winners will appearin the Chimney Corner of April 15. Fur 30 cents you 
may get @25; Jn any event you are sure torecetve full value of money sent. Lose no time hus 
write at once and get the tly prize. 
¥ CORNER, 67 and 69 Dearborn 6t., Chicago, Dh. 


will be distetbated among the first 67 perons who return this adver 


Usement showing by pisin Ink lines hew to reach the centef of the 
porzle by entering at anyedce and not croming a lise. The first 


z to enter will receive $25 each, the first five persona showing two 


the first 59 persons, should there be that many, showing on0 way 


One cent stamps tamen same ascash, Address, 





STEAM, COOKER FREE! 


SAVE Health, Monev, Fael. Couoks 
Vegetables, Puddings, Meats, Fish, 


Beans, Srown Bread, Custards, f rusts wt sume time, and one will not flavor the other, Nosteam, or 
smell escapes into the room, Fits any stove; needs no care, Price $3. SALARY AND EXPENSES and 


sample free to AGI NTS, 


C. SPEIRS, North Windham, Maine. 





- 400 CHOICE RECITATIONS AND READINGS, 


bound in handsome lithograph paper cover, mailed to any address, postpaid, for 30 cents in stamps. This book 
contains the choicest gems for Keading, and we guarantee satisfaction or will refund the money. Address J. 8. 


OGILVIE, Publisher, 87 Rose street, New York. 











eimiis specially con. & 
bas structed for the 
weg most exacting use @ 
alia and is the BEST HILA. ior 
Railroad Watch made. It con-&§ 

tains numerous important patent-—% 
ed improvements of vital import- iad 
eH ance to accurate timing—/Paten¢ ipa 
Bi Dustproof, Patent Stem Wind 
“mh Cc. which wecontrol exclusively 
It has 1§ Genuine Ruby jewelsit¢ 
in settings, and is accurately ad-Gies 
justed to heat, cold and tsochron-FRS 
Nise. Stes fully equal for appear 
hance, accuracy, durability and page 
Mi service to any Joo watch. Price Bint 
$43, either all cash or in Clubsioih 
$x a week. Open face or hunt- 
| art ing. Our $1 a week Club System, @ 3 
| ham While as convenient to the buyer 
aca as any installment system, is ak 
Ram wvolesale spot cash system to us.B 

sql The Co-operation of the club} 
tag members sells us 43 watches i 
each $43 Watch Club, and we get cashj 
from the club for each watch before it} 


goes out, though each member only#e 


pays $1 aweek. This is why we give kgm 
you more for your money than any {eg 
one else and why we are doing the Fit 
largest watch business in the world. 


An Ajax Watch Insulator given 
ree with each Watch, 


The Keystone Watch ClubCo 


Malin Ofice In Co's Gwe Gullding. 
O04 WALNUT ST. PHILABA. PA. 


Agents Wanted. 
Ajax Watch Insulator, $1.00 


foot provecuen agaitt magnetism. a: 
any Watch. Sent by mall on receipt 

of price. OF We refer to any Commercial Agency. 
LLL OLN An 
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|S ics CITY, MO. 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of 81,000 to $10,000 each, vesting interest at 
the rate of eight per cent per annum, [nterest pay. 
able semiannually, These bonds are secured by fitst 
mortgages on Kinsas City property worth three and 
four times the amount of bands, Prompt payment of 
principal and interest guaranteed at muturity, Unter: 
est collectable through your own bank, with New York 
carne eve Recorded murtgage forwarded with 
each bond, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued In amounts of $100 and upward, bearing interes! 
at the rate of elght per cent per annuin, Certificates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds depus- 
ited With a trustee, a special deposit reeript to that 
effect, from the trustee, ls attached to each certificate 
issued, therefore making the certificate of deposit an 
absolutely safe investment, 

When ordering securities write your name in full, 
also that of your city, county and state, 


J. HW. BAURRLEIN & CO,, 
wecurlty Bulldtug. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


—< 








MEN, lenrn Telogra here and 
ond pus ions. Rhy as oe 
Y Nionvaohy: Madisen, wh? . 
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‘THE PILLOW INHALER 


ee Wi Permnnently Cure 
i: Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Ioeea fe and Inciphent 


‘ 


i Consumption. 

Used thenameasan ordi. 
jnary pillow and euly at 
inivht. No pipes or tuben. 
Pertectiy saute tothe mont 
iideficate. The medicine 


reanonab 
Call and ace the Pillow-Inhaler ur send for De- 
sertpttve Pamper and Testimonials. 

{ENRY & FOSTER, 
30 Enet 14th &t., New York. 


ly rapid. 





RN ne ET SE a TER Ra A 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
TO ALL WANTING EMPLOYMENT. 


We want live, energetic agents in every county inthe 
United States and Canadato sell a putent article of 
great merit, on its merits. Ao article having a large 
sale, prying over 100 per cent profit, having no competi- 
tion; and on which the agent is protected in the exclu- 
sive sale by a deed given for each and every county he 
may secure from us. With all these advantages to our 
agents, and the fact Is that it isan article that can ve 
sold to every houseowner, it might not be necessary to 
make an extraordinary offer to secure good agents at 
once, but we have concluded to make it to show, not 
only our confidence in the merits of our invention, but 
inits salability by any agent that will bandle it with 
energy. Our agents now at work are making from $150 
to $30) a month clear, and this fact makes it safe for us 
to make our offer to all who are out of employment. 
Any agent that will give our business a thirty days’ 
trial and fall to clear at least $100 in this time, above all 
exvpenses, can return all goods unsold to us and we will 
refund the money paid for them. No such employer of 
agents ever dared to make such offers, nor would we if 
we did not Know that we have agents Bow making more 
than double this amount. Our large descriptive circu. 
lars explain our offer fully, and these we wish to send 
to everyone out of employment wo will send us three 
one cent stamps for pustage. Send at once and secure 
the agency in time for the boom, and go to work on the 
terms pamed in our extraordinary offer, 


Address atonce, National Nevelty Ce., 
814 Rmithfield St, Pittsburg. Pa 


JINGLE TAX MEN! 
9 Help spread the truth! 1,000 stickers, assorted 
sizes, with single tax mottoes and doctrines, $1; 100 
note-heads and envelopes printed, with card and mot- 
toes, 61; 0 for 63, All postpaid. Cards, circulars, 
tracts, etc., at lowest prices, 

C. G, KIDDER, 


Rox 654, Oranke, Mass. 
f Maes SINGLE TAX MILITARY BAND 








eS ae ee eee 


AND ORCHESTRA. JAMES BEGGS, Director. 
usic Furnished for All Occasions. Address 1544 


SEVENTH AVENUE, BROUKLYN. 


HE SAN FRANCISCO SINGEL TAX 
Society hold meetings for public discussion every 
Sunday evening at Pithian Castle, 913 1-2 Market street. 





@re eupnestly requested to send your address to 
the undersigned, Secretary of the Indianapolis League, 
together with such suggestions as you may deem wise, 
as Lo the best means of effecting a state organization, 
Adiress THOS, J, HUDSON, 155 Elm street 
Indianapols, Ind, 


VENUE SINGLE TAX CLUB of the Tweifth 
conuressionu district Meets every Thursday even- 
ing ats p.m, at 1,508 Second av,, hear Wth street, All 
single tax men living uptown are invited to attend, 
The officers for the nest six months are: Arthur Flegel, 
president; A, H, Mendoza, vice-president; A. Schultz, 
secretary; F.N, Lawrence, treasurer; Geo, Hecklinger 
sergeant at arms 





STTLPaniT 


Ee 
Tite. f ; ED BY OLD 

R BPECIALIQT PHY. 

Rad S.C TRE ree, We arait out 


remedy tocure the worst cases, and the only physi- 

clans Who do this to prevent your being »mposed upon 

by men using false hames and who are not doctors. 

bodice" Git eset aud pt oes addrata ft 
cine, e 

costa you nothing. Addresa Asahel Medical Bureaa, 

4 Broadway, New York, 


VO =INGLE TAX MEN IN INDIANA.—You 
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Y R SAVE S40 

to $500 
THRESHERS, HORSE POWERS, 
ENGINES, SAW MILLS. 
No Middle Men pois eee coco. 
The AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO.,Mansfield,0. 
(And say where you saw this.) 








Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa, 
Farquhar’s Standard Engines and Saw Mills, & 
Bend for Catalogue. Portable, Sts. 

4 tionary. Traction and Automatic Rm. 
gincs aspeciaity. Warranted equalor 


superiorte 
iw - ie 
C S&S : ae Pe 
MJ ’ é tins 


apy made, 
EAS a ms ce Pye! ote Se 
Address A. B. FARQUHAR & SON, York, Pa.? 


iE WRINGER 2217, 
me MOST LABOR 
PURCHASE GEAR 


“Ga Saves half the labor of other 
w wringers, and costs but little more. 
EMPIRES: not GREASE 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. he Sto @A ES. 
wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., Aubura, W. x. 
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MPROVED MONITOR  INCUBATOR., 
Hundreds in Use. Ltustrated circular, A. FB, 
(LLEAMS, Bristol, Conn. 


LUEBERRY. Dewberry and Cranberry 
Plants for garden culture. Full history and price 


list free. Address 
T. D. STAPLES, 
Portland, Mich. 








oO TH AN D Writing thoroughly (aught 
H R by mailer persunally. 
ituations procured ull 

end forcircular, WG CE: 


wipils when Competent. 
is hKEB, Oswego sy -¥. 







Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mall, 
50c. BK. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 


URE "?:. DEAF 


pes — Veck’s Pat. Improved Cushioned Ear 
OP |prumes PERFECTLY RESTORE 
Pa) PE MEARING whether Deafness ts caused 
by colds, fever or injutice to the natural druina, 
Invisible, comfortable, alwaysin positivn, Music, 
~“toonvergation, whispers heard distinetly. Success 
ful where allother remedies fail, Sold only by 

wt F. HISCOX, G53 Broadway, cor. 14th St, 
New York, Write or cal! for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 


find Piso’® Cure for 
Consunption THE 
CBEST remedy for 
hoarseness and to 
“= clear the throat. 


HOW ‘To! 


BUILD A HOUSE. 


A new book containing plans and 
specifications for 25 huuses, ali sizes, 
from 2 rooms up. A book of great 
value to all who desire to build a 
house. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
2scents. J. 8. OGELVIE, Pub- 
lisher, 57 BOSH S'K,, New York. 
















thine, 








GEORGE Winsun, ; va 
(Formerly with Henry Poole, London.) 
Importing Tailor, 

206 Eaat Fourteenth Se, N. ¥. 





“Pls notin mortals to command success; 
But we'll do more, Semprunius; we'll deserve it.” 


Seema 


SAMPLES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 
SENT ON APPLICATION, 


New Imported Fabrics, 
Latest Choice Patterns, 
An Elegant Selection, 


The Heat Loome in the West of England 
contribute to an entirely new and valuable stock of 
goods, which for richuess of quality, duribility of wear 
and moderation of price, possesses advantages not held 
by other houses receiving goods through resident buy- 
ers, Why? Thev were bougbt in London by G. Wilson. 


ARE YOU. 6 
R UPT U KED ? 

That is the question. Are you ruptured? [f¢ so, use 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, theunly quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured, It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the bernial opening. The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with a truss. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss, Soreness caused by chating or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately. The pressure cau be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
Insix tovight weeks, Price of Kemedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, 81, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions aecompany each 
package. O. FRINK, sole proprietor, 234 Broudwiy, New 
York. (Opposite the post oftice) 
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Carbolate ah Inbalast 


Catarrh, Deafuess, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured % home 
New pauphiet and full pacticulare 
Gee, Address, naming this pauper, 


Dr. M. W. CASE, 
800 W. Broad &t., P hilad’s, Pa. 
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BON CAN 1K PIAN 
URUAN Wi woes pedctik\ee 
e to the keys, 


¥ 
ng Soper's Unatantaneous Qui u 
rice, ain Wo previous knowledge of music whatever 
ulred, bend for book of testimoniuls free. A 
The WMerens Magasine. 19 Park} Place, New von 


